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No. XCVI. THOMAS FAED, R.A., H.R.S.A. 


¥|E borrow from Mr. Ottley’s supplement to the last 
Ni} edition of Bryan’s “ Dictionary of Painters and En- 
gravers,” the following account of the early life of the 
distinguished artist name heads this paper.— 
“Thomas Faed was born at Burley Mill, in the pic- 
turesque stewartry of Kirkcudbright, in , in 
the year 1826. His father, who was a man of considerable mental 
mp and with a genius for mechanical contrivance which he 
d no opportunity of developing, there carried on business as an 
engineer and millwright. The beauty of the surrounding scenery, 
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VisIT TO THE VILLAGE-SCHOOL,’ now the property of Mr. 
Graham, Skelmorley, near Glasgow, and engraved on this 
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all painted with the nicest finish. In the following year he 
contributed to the same gallery, ‘ Morning—Reapers gone out, 
and ‘ Peggy,’ from Allan Ramsay's Genéle Shepherd : these 
pictures were spoken of in very laudable terms in our review of 
the exhibition of the year. From that of 1855 may be dated the 
commencement of the popularity Mr. Faed has ever since held in 
public opinion ; 
composition which the hands of engravers have sci far 
and wide over the world (an engraving from the original sketch 
was published in the Ar¢-Fournal in 1866, under the title of 
‘The Orphan :’ the work was then so fully described as to 
render any further reference to it now quite unnec ) ; and two 
less important works, ‘ Children going to Market’ and ‘ From our 
own Correspondent :’ the latter represents an old woman seated in 
her cottage and reading the Zimes. These — of single 
figures are by no means the least valuable of Mr. Faed’s imper- 
sonations. ‘Home and the Homeless,—a composition of similar 
import to ‘The Mitherless Bairn/—and ‘ Highland Mary,’ were 


Drawn by W. $. Allen.) 


Who does not remember Mr. Faed’s semi-nude little urchin 
cea ano ae aeing the serntinntion of: Ma pour tndthers 
almost interminable task of mending ‘ a Pair’—of 
worn by time, and tattered through amid brake 
briars? the only work Mr. Faed exhibited in 1860; but it was 
gute enough to attract crowds before it, as one‘ of the great 


tures of the , 

In vend Mr. Faed had conferred 
not unjustly, he might have received two or three years previously ; 
he was elected Associate of the Academy. His sole exhibited 
of the year— and it is a noble one—was ‘From Dawn to 
unset.’ We could write a page or two about this most instructive 
= one of the very highest class, which has not inappropriately 
called “a domestic reading of Shakspeare’s Seven Ages of 
- a deep domestic epic, worked out with marvellous skill 


; to size of canvas his contributions to - 
in 1862 were on a comparatively small scale; but mike 


Man. . . 
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far as relates 
demy 


for the year produced ‘ The Mitherless Bairn, a ligh 
scattered 


upon him an honour which, | With 


hung in the Academy exhibition of 1856. ‘ The First Break in 
the Family, his solitary contribution im 1857, has never faded 
Se eee or aed agg, On, velioee 

: its rich po colouring, the various i 
indicated on the countenances of the figures, its general 
treatment, with the rainbow arching over the landscape and 
ighting up from which the boy has just departed 
to seek his fortune in the world, all combine to make us envious 
of the possessor of this most covetable picture. The year follow- 
ing Mr. Faed exhibited four works : ‘The Sunbeams,’ * A Listener 
never hears gude o’ himself’ ‘The Welcome,’ and ‘ The Ayrshire 
Lassie ’—each excellent in its kind. 

One of the two compositions sent by this artist to the Academy 
in 1859 has, like many others by him, been brought within the 
knowledge of thousands by means of engraving we allude to his 
‘ Sunday in the Backwoods,’ a work, as we said of it at the time 
“ of the rarest excellence in its line of subject, . . . it is the si 
production of its author.” The other work was ‘ My ain Fireside.’ 


[Engraved by Stephen Miller. 
ot the four pictures he exhibited would grace They 
were ‘Kate Nickleby,’ ‘A Flower from P; ye Eand both ot 
pears alge y Copal Soldier :’ the last 
: who is decorated with the medal 
for Waterloo, half-asleep in a chair, while his daughter reads to 
him an account of some recent engagement — in the 
Crimea ; a third figure, a little boy, is at play near is grandfather. 
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bited in 1864: the former some buxom lassies chatting and 
pee: over their wash-tubs ; the latter the interior of a —— 
s workshop, whose ' occupier holds a motherless 
on on his k knees while he prepares her ~~ oan by gently hoalelows wat the 
pair of gloves on her while her schoolfellows wait 
completion of the humble toilet. A touching subject this, and 
worked out with a refinement of feeling of artistic quality 
most commendable. The year ‘aimee not close without seeing Mr. 

Faed elected a Royal Academician. He is also an Honorary 
Member of the Royal Scottish Academy. 

‘The Last of the Clan,’ exhibited i in 1865, was referred to in our 
journal of that date, as ‘the “ est” work Mr. Faed had put 
forth since his ‘ From Dawn to Sunset ’—* A touching story is here 
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hy 


[Bugraved by Stephen Miller. 


‘Homeless, ‘Only Herself; ‘Letting the Cow into the Corn, | masterly in execution, and a gem im colour. Readers of “The 


‘Faults on both sides,’ and 6 Donald McTavish :’ and last year, 
‘When the Day is gone’ and ‘The Highland Mother.’ Any 
one of these works would make the reputation of an artist who 
had not already reached renown. 

‘HIDE AND Sux’ one of the subjects we have engraved, has 
not, we believe, ever been exhibited. It tells its own tale, and 
exhibits more - the sunny side of cottage life than the painter 
usually shows u 
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ON REFLECTIONS IN WATER. 


BY LIEUT.-COL. DRAYSON, R.A., F.R.AS. 


In the Art Fournal for 1864 I treated geo- 
metrically the subject of i in still 
water. It was attempted in that article to 
give a few simple rules for the guidance of 
those artists who either could not, or did 
not, complete all the details of their sketches 
on the actual ground. It must be granted 
as a great desideratum that an artist should 
represent nature as it really is—to place 
upon his paper or canvas an accurate 
portrait of what he sees, Now there are, 
of course, insurmountable difficulties in 
the way of deciding whether a tree or a 
line of hills has been correctly portrayed ; 
but as soon as an artist places a reflection 
on water, there can be no mistake as re- 
gards this item. A geometrician can at 
once place his finger on a reflection in still 
water, and can demonstrate that this is 
oom “s or false. a we find 
a reflection is represented incorrectly. 
our faith is at once pe in the general 
accuracy of the sketch, and the 
however skilfully executed, is i 
in value. What faith for example should 
we have in the accuracy of an artist who 
gave us a sketch of country, and placed a 
covey of partridges in a tree? 

Some two years ago one of our leading 

illustrated papers gave a sunset view, re- 
resenting a fine old ship coming into 
ur, and showed the crescent moon 
turned dark side to the sun. Scarcely an 
exhibition can be visited even now, in 
which at least half the reflections shown in 
still water are not geometrical impossi- 
bilities ; and that which is not the least 
curious part is, that as a general rule the 
artists will inform you that this is a subject 
to which they have devoted special atten- 
tion. 

It has afforded me no little amusement 
of late years to suggest to various artist 
friends the remote possibility that they did 
not understand how to reflect objects in 
still water. With becoming dignity these 
friends would reply by selecting some half 
dozen sketches in which reflections were 
shown. I can conscientiously say that in 
at least five cases out of six, and in nearly 
every case where the problem had not been 
shirked by making the water wavy, the 
reflections shown on paper were impossible 
So. ‘ 

nm mentioning some two years to 
the fate Mr. Aaron Penley that few antists 
seemed to pay much attention to this sub- 
ject, I was amused by his candid reply— 
“T have tried to pay attention to it,” he 
said, “but I am very certain I know 
nothing about it, and still more certain 
that a large majority of artists know less 
than I do.” 

As an exception to this sweeping con- 
demnation, one celebrated student of nature 
may be mentioned, and he was one who 
was much given to either still water or 
water rippling slightly —this was Turner. 
Upon looking with critical eye over the 
works of Turner, one can scarcely ever 
find that he erred in his reflections — they 
are invariably geometrically true. When 
we consider this fact it is very remarkable, 


and speaks volumes for the accuracy of | i 


observation of the'artist. If, for example, 
a geometrician measured the three 

of a triangle, he would know that 
ought to amount to 180°, and he would 
probably make little corrections in order to 
make their sum equal to this amount. If, 
however, an observer did not know. that 








cepted as studies. On the right-hand side 
this photograph there is a tower reflected 
water ; and { have ofa puzzled artists 


slipping a piece of paper over the reflec- 
and then asking them where they 
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.. It was soon evident that if they 
to mark the spot, success would 

y the result of luck. 
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behind the tower. This is an example of 
the error arising when we have a distant 
and a near object to reflect ; thus the sun 
and moon are usually very trying objects 
to those who sketch only partially out of 
doors, and fill in at home the various 
details, or to those who sketch — 
without noting the exact position 0 ob- 


s. = 
The last two sketches are er in’ order 
that the reader _ satisfy himself he 
is well acquainted with the laws governing 
reflections in still water. The first is sup- 
posed to represent a perfectly calm sea, 
which heats 9 reflect objects as though in 
a mirror. The sketcher is standing nearly 
on a level with the sea-line, as will 
evident from the relative height of the 
sea-horizon and the head of the man in 
the foreground. On the right-hand side 
we will suppose the sun to be seen at S, 
and on the left-hand side the moon at 
M. Now the problem for the reader to 
solve is, where will be the exact spot 
where the sun will be reflected in the 
water, and where the exact spot where 
the moon will be seen? Again, referring 
to the same diagram, let us suppose that 
there is a slight ripple on the sea, the 
sun’s reflection would then become a spark- 
ling line of light : now in what position on 
the sketch would this line of light be cor- 
rectly represented? and why should it have 
only one possible position ? 

In the next diagram, I represent the 
bank of a stream, the water being “still.” 
On this bank a post is standing ; at some 
considerable distance there is a windmill ; 
and above the hills there is the crescent 
moon. The problem for the reader is, to 
mark —, where the reflection of the 
windmill and the moon would appear. Each 
person will be able to decide for himself 
whether or not he thoroughly understands 
the principles on which reflections depend. 
If he has to guess where the reflections 
appear, and is uncertain whether he is 
right, he may be assured that he does not 
know much about it: if he can prove that 
he is correct after he has given the position 
of the reflection, of course he will be satis- 
fied that he is not far wrong. 

So singularly beautiful are the effects of 
reflections in still water and so simple the 
laws connected with them, that we believe 
every real artist will estimate at its true 
value a knowledge of this branch of his 
art. As we before remarked, we cannot 
state whether a sketch of ground which 
we do not know is or is not quite accurate ; 
but we can tell whether reflections are 
correctly represented, and when we find 
the latter item is wrong, we lose faith in 
the artist’s skill to depict objects as they 
really are, and consequently his sketches 
have for us less value than they otherwise 
would have. 


—_>— 


OBITUARY. 


JOSEPH MOZIER. 


JosePH Mozier, whose death we an- 
nounced a short time since, was born in 
Burlington, Vermont, United States, in 
1812. His family, one of French origin, 
was respectable, though not rich. From 
his earliest youth he had a passion for Art, 
— ambition to — distinction. But 

I$ means not seconding his wishes, or 
rather an entire ahenage e of means forbid- 
ding his immediately following his desired 
career, he had determination and energy to 
enter into commerce, and to vere in 
strenuous though ungenial , till he 





had acquired a small capital, with which to 
realise his cherished dream of becoming an 
Art-student. - It is a curious fact, that a 
now celebrated American senator and 
diplomatist, was the young merchant's 
er in his commercial enterprise, and 
with a similar aim—to obtain the means of 
ursuing a career of distinction and honour. 
With his hardly won store, Mr. Mozier 
roceeded to Rome, where he immediately 
working with a degree of mer and 
enthusiasm which ere long secured for his 
works the appreciation they deserved. Few 
sojourners in Rome but knew the pleasant 
studio in the Via Margutta, wherein the 
patient labourer was still arduously working 


be | after nearly thirty years of devotion to Art, 


during which period he had never left 
ewe or gorge in study for more than 
a few weeks at atime. He was not on 
the hard-working artist, he was the kin 
helper and encourager of the aspiring, but 
less fortunate; the firm, reliable friend of 
all who deserved, or even needed, kind- 
ness. He was not only generous to his 
count n, but especially kind to any 
Englis. who required and asked his 
sympathy. 
r. Mozier was a most prolific artist : 

probably his best statues are a veiled 

Undine’ and ‘ The White Lady of Avenel :’ 
there is great beauty in his ‘ Queen Esther,’ 
Fag Daughter,’ ‘ Pochahontas, and 
‘The Wept-of-the-Wishton-Wish,’ All his 
female figures are remarkable for their 
delicacy and grace. 

Just as his genius was matured, Mr. 
Mozier was cut off: he had been in weak 
health, had paid a brief visit to his country, 
and returned to London, intending to pro- 
ceed immediately to his Roman home ; he 
was, however, obliged to defer his journey 
for some weeks, through extreme suffering. 
At length, making a desperate effort, he set 
off for Rome, conscious of his hopeless 
state, but passionately longing to see his 
long familiar home once more, and at least 
to fall asleep amid the scenes endeared to 
him by past struggles and late triumphs. 
“IT cannot sleep well, unless I lie under the 
Roman cypresses,” he repeated. After a 
painful journey, lengthened by the neces- 
sity of avoiding the scene of war, he reached 
Faido, and there expired, on the third of 
October, a few hours after his arrival. He 
was not to see his adopted land again, 
but his remains were carried to the resting- 
place to which his last wishes had so 
earnestly pointed. 


LOUIS HENKY MIGNOT. 


This painter, whose decease was also re- 
corded in our columns very recently, was 
born at Charleston, South Carolina, United 
States, in 1831. He sprang from a French 
family, who being strongly attached to the 
imperial cause, left France and migrated to 
America, on the restoration of the Bourbons. 
Mr. Mignot’s youth was spent in the home 
of his wealthy grandfather, near his birth- 
place. His genius and love for Art sprang 
up spontaneously: while yet a child he 
— a somewhat prodigal supply of 

-money in the purchase of a beauti- 
Statuette. 

At seventeen his career was chosen: de- 
spite the opposition of his family, he resolved 
to be an wr ye ot Having passed through 
a course o wing-instruction, he 
ceeded to Europe, landed in Holland, and 
assiduously applied himself to the study 
of landscape-painting, under Schellfault, at 


the H % Fike lated ut a telef span: weak 


he resolved very quickly to follow no school, 
to read no books on Art, but to go to 





nature, which he re —— or four 
years’ sojourn in Europe, Mr. Mignot re- 
turned to America, settled for a time in 
New York, where his success was imme- 
diate and complete. He studied nature 
in North 2 th Ameri 

in Europe, was i happy in 
reproducing, without the. slightest exagge- 
ration, the glowing scenery of the south, 
and also in painting snow-pieces, from 
northern scenery. 

Mr. Mignot spent several years in Eng- 
land, where he met with great success, 
realising in a short time considerable sums 
of money, which was destined to melt away 
through the channels of a too lavish and 
indiscriminate sary wom 

Mr. Mignot been some time in Paris, 
which, in common with many other sufferers 
ed 
obli to quit precipitately, abandoning 
enitked pictures, and nearly executed com- 
missions—in fact, everything pik pao 
of value. Anxiety, fatigue, we —_ 
add privation, brought on an illness, whic 
proved to be small-pox, and to that disease, 

vated by exposure to the air, this meri- 
torious artist fell a victim, at the early age 
of thirty-nine. He died too soon, for his 
genius was still developing. 

Like all men who have been distin- 
guished in Art, he was a and an 
appreciative reader, and a y ac- 
complished man : his knowledge of literature 
was extensive, his memory remarkable, and 
his endowments were such as would have 
made his reputation in almost any pursuit 
he might have chosen. 


PROGRESS OF 
AMERICAN SCULPTURE IN 
EUROPE. 


A COMPLETE generation has not yet passed 
away since a school of sculpture was 
ance in > oe 
isadvantages in the way a practi 
education, scores of successful sculptors 
have come forward, although without as 
yet giving to the world one of great and 
original power. Any shortcomings in tech- 
nical training are due to a want of adequate 
means of academical instruction, rather 
than to any deficiency of mechanical skill 
or intellectual invention. But the Museums 
of Art and Schools of Design now in process 
of organisation in the principal cities will, 
in time, give ample means of elementary 
education. Meanwhile it is pleasant to 
note the making, and the increas- 
ing desire of buyers for works of a more 
original — than those hitherto in vogue. 
There is, course, the usual call for 
strictly realistic busts and portrait-statues 
in which considerable skill of characterisa- 
tion is shown. However faulty the torsos, 
limbs, and postures of American statues of 
eminent persons, the heads are tolerably 
sure to be cleverly executed. 

But in the very outset of their career the 
sculptors of America ambitiously attacked 
the most difficult side of their art, and 
sought at once to rival the accomplishments 
of races that had taken centuries to perfect 
theirs. In view of a beginning, the Greek 
Slaves, Chanting Cherubs, Ganymedes, and 
similar efforts of Powers, Greenough, and 
Cues were more than 

ough in comparison with the 
standard of Classical Art which chal- 
, they were decided failures. Every 
’ reflection of a dead idealism is in 
itself a mistake. Each race should create 
its own ideals out of its living present. 
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The weil agi ve ever remain the 
most complete el and highest i- 
bility of sculpture. But its animating ides 
should either be of universal application or 
in direct sympathy with the times. As we 
find evidence of this truth in the works of 
our a so it is a solid proof that they 
are on the right track of 
The sculptors who remain in America 
are too strongly influenced by the prevailing 
realistic bias of the popular taste to attempt 
much of a different character. But on 
— in a where the ite ten- 
ency prevails, they are easily to test 
their dogeitsine of ideal invention. Their 
number increases so rapidly that it is not 
easy to keep all their works in view. “We 
wi 
evidence of imaginative power. 
the most stubborn realists, like Harriett 
Hosmer, Rogers, and Ball, not to speak of 
less eminent names, occasionally ights 
of invention, but with results that show it is 
a mistake to force their talents out of their 
natural course. Story, on account of his 
zsthetic neg does better in inventive 
composition than in positive portraiture, as 
may be seen on comparing his ‘ Sybil,’ and 
‘ Cleopatra,’ with his ‘ Peabody,’ and ‘ Eve- 
rett.’ Miss Stebbin’s ‘ Columbus’ is a prosaic 
fulfilment of what was meant to be a poetical 
conception of the uncompromising disco- 
verer steering his own bark in quest of a 
new world. The group of ‘ Queen Isabella, 
Columbus, and the Page,’ by Larkin Meade, 
answers to a stone-cutter’s notion of bigness, 
if not greatness. It is as graphic in deco- 
rative detail as a child’s picture-book, and 
about as touching to the adult imagination. 
All this sort of idealistic commonp can 
be classed under the general catego. 
figure-head sculpture, although pardon 
ought to be asked of some ship’s bows for 
the comparison. There is ing 
effectively broad in the treatment by 
— of ‘ Eve lamentin; 
y of Abel,’ which she holds in her lap, 
after the manner of a sixteenth-century 
Pieta. The first mother pondering over the 
mystery of the first murder would afford a 
rofound theme for the greatest genius. 
een to hint the querying emotions of the 
one, and the subtle smile in death that baffles 
alike human love and curiosity in the other, 
would be toaccomplish much. The choice 
of the motive domonstrates the right sort 
of ambition in the artist, and a 
appreciation of the loftiest possibilities of 


ar ne 

hile few, if any, American wome: 
have won a reputation in painting, coveral 
have acquired some distinction in sculpture. 
This would indicate that a superficial 
success is more feasible in the latter than 
even the former, as regards the effect on 
the common mind, and that it necessitates 
less preliminary training and manipulative 
skill. There may be another cause. 
Modern painting is essentially scientific in 
its system of instruction. It requires much 
mental and manual toil, and long and close 
— paar gpa, oe to master 
the elementary conditions of perfect prac- 
tice in — either landscape or the 
human figure. Few women as yet are 
predisposed to intellectual pursuits which 
demand wearisome years ion 
and deferred hope. Naturally turn to 
those fields of Art which may seem to 
yield the quickest returns for the least 
expenditure of mental capital. Having in 
general a nice feeling for form, _— per- 
ceptions and a mobile fancy, with, not un- 
frequently, a lively imagination, it is not 
strange that modelling in clay is tempting 
to their fair fingers. Painting baffles, 


now limit the notice to such as afford 


over the dead | of 





mystifies, or cheats not only its disciples, 
but the critics, unless both possess some 
definite knowledge as to its means and 
ends, It asks the spectator to mi 
the semblance for the reality ; to seem 
be what it is not. But sculpture, 
simple white or dark forms like a 
image or conventional symbol, 

l even to the most 


eye. 
fairly distri 
nent motive comes home so forcibly 
r, with so little of material i 

to the nature of its means, that he seldom 
cares, as with painti to linger over 
qunatian Sane, We Se ee 

impression of sculpture goes for 
with the public than that of painting, when, 


of | indeed, it is really worth less, because its 


real merits and demerits are less easy of 
immediate recognition. Nevertheless it 
takes very much to make a a 
and something more to constitute a 
vcew af whereas a good painter can 
vending Fase enh keep something 
in reserve. Whether this consideration is 
confessed or not, doubtless it has some 
weight in the choice between the sister 


Women, by nature, are likewise prom; 
in the treatment of scul; to motives of 
fancy and sentiment, rather than to com 
with men in realistic iture or absolute 
creative imagination. a this distinction, 
i generalisation, has its exceptions. 
The warts of Harriett Hosmer are all of 
a robust, masculine character, even in 
details, as if wrought out by hard head- 
work and diligent study of models by a 
mind that had forced itself, as with a 
manly energy, to achieve a mechanical 
mastery of a profession for which it has no 
supreme esthetic predilection ; while those 
of Story are conspicuous for a certain 
femininity of aspect, owing to their excess 
fancy, accurate taste as to accessories, 
and prevailing atmosphere of good society 
and nice culture. 

If women fail in portraiture in bronze 
and marble, as woul by the few 
essays they have made in this direction, 
they are often felicitous in their choice!of 
ideal motives, whatever may be the short- 
comings of execution. Miss Stebbin’s 
‘ Angel stirring the Waters of Siloam’—a 
design for a fountain in New York, and her 
‘ Satan descending to tempt Mankind,’ are 
apt instances of her talent in this respect. 
So also is Miss Anne hye yen be y bogie 
of ‘ Africa awakening to er place 
among Nations’—a Michel Angelesque 
conception of an Ethiopian virgin —s 
from a deep slumber, shading her eyes wi 
one hand, as she slowly rises on her elbow, 
from the blinding light of a superior world. 
Another original conception by this lady is 
that of ‘ Ecclesiastical Rome,’ as the figure 
of an aged decrepit woman, still showi 
traces of an imperial form and 
beauty. She sits on a t of a 
Corinthian capital in a half-crouchi 
attitude, with her neck bent forward an 
scarcely able to support her still massive 
head. On the fringe of her richly classical 
robe are worked medallions, enclosi 


and 
her 


of Art. By her 
sordid 





in a few points, 


ng pom hone 

It is worthy of mention that the 

can Government, in deference to the grow- 

ing popular opinion of the fitness of women 

to do whatever men can rightly do, without 
i i of personal 


chronicled a most ambitious attempt on the 
of Frank Pierce Connely, now in 
rence, to model a colossal of 


gaunt figure on horseback, whose career of 
slaughter is suddenly arrested and himself 
disarmed by a “os being, which is 
called Honour. . a of the 
allegory is vague and general, but some 
su it to refer to the fate of the South 
at the close of the late civil war in America. 

Thomas Gould, of Boston, but at present 
established in Florence, is another sculptor 
who seeks to divert the popular taste into a 
poetical channel, and to vindicate the 
rights of Art in the higher field of idealism. 
In modelling an alto-relief of the head of 
Hamlet’s ghost, some may consider’ that 
Gould is straining a point in this direction. 
But it is so effectively done that we may 
accept this much of a t, if it do not 
provoke some less discriminating sculptor 
to attempt a whole shadowy figure. His 
latest work, ‘ Cleopatra,’ makes as substantial 
an effigy of the seductive queen of Egypt 
in a ical sense as one can desire. 
Story’s ra is the beautiful, accom- 
plished, intellectual mistress of pleasure in 
a meditative pose, bend | say of feminine 
fascination. But has ventured on 
the more dubious roll of presenting her at a 
es war when the strong tide of Oriental 
voluptuousness courses warmest through 
her veins. She becomes indeed the most 
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motive of a recent date by the same chisel. 
There is a breezy freshness of posture 
and airy lightness and flowing swell of 
gently stirred drapery, with a pleasing 
animation of features indicative of the 
balmy qualities of the wholesomest wind 
of the p mo nod continent, which particu- 
larly commend this idealisation to the 
fancy. It is now the property of Hon. 
Demas Barnes, member of Congress, from 


Brooklyn. 
Florence. J. JACKSON JARVES. 


~>— 


ART AND MANUFACTURE. 


WE earnestly desire English manufacturers to 
consider the important condition of things that 
has supervened, to the possible t benefit of 
this country, as a consequence of the war on the 
Continent. In the history of the Arts and of 
Manufactures it is constantly apparent how vast 
eth iy oy ve ame pmnnty opens dome 
practice, the development, nay the existence, 
of that skill aga See to imagery 
of genius. The hand of foreign conquest, 
the cocuenn 26 ‘os es to , 
political or religious turmoil, accident o 
material wealth, have, in turn, crushed or 
banished Arts and Manufactures from their 


of national wealth. War 

often troys seed of what it feeds on. 
Now, happily, it is ridiculous as well as unneces- 
sary to assume that Art or Manufacture is to be 
crushed in France or Germany, or alienated 
from those countries by the present war. But 
the operations of the disastrous struggle, and its 
exceptional conditions, sages this country in an 
entirely new relation. In icular, a golden 
is afforded to the Art-manufacturers 

Great of which will, if they are 
wise, take every advantage. e are great and 
wealthy consumers; we are mighty producers ; 
our inventive and initiatory power is remarkable; 


c by us does not equalise 

The het i’ that culture of public 
outstripped the producer’s gress. 
or other production is bought for its 
iano now, more than for its 
. Ugly, inartistic designs on 

of woven wool or silk, will not sell as 


| brought into ex ve of the 
public taste can confirm this. continental 
workman has means of technical education in 
Art, and traditions of Art; the English workman 
is too frequently only—a workman. At the 
presen a o> eeeaineae of the two 
principal sources of this competitive su is 
ralysed, Paris has been for some Benn he 

, and its manufac- 


The 
producing power of the North German Confede- 
ration, and of its Southern allies, in like manner 
is almost at a stand-still; for most of the men 
are drawn to the war; and France commands at 

This has been the case for several months. 
Thus, whatever may be the present stock in this 


— from these 
enever peace may 


continental markets, and w 





shown to us a 
i aula of valeahis 
icly presented to 





are by Messrs. Farmer and Bri 
LIVERPOOL.—When Dr. McN: 
Dean of Ri a large number of his admirers 
in Li subscribed to erect a statue of him 
Bs trata rege eer ggpae for nh wee 
sioned to execute work, and completed it. 
Very recently the statue was offered to the 
town council, to be placed in St. George’s Hall ; 
but the proposal not meeting with unanimous 
approval, the offer was wi wn for a time. 
t a subsequent meeting of the council it was 
accepted by a consid majority of members. 
SALISBURY.—The recent exhibition of Eng- 
i in and in the museum of 


MONTREAL.—A ‘Summer View of Mount 
pee robb de sath oro ’ is the 
subject of an i Allan an 
artist sho Ses naib canmioediy maamarania 
profession within the last few years. 
mountain, looming in the distance, is almost 
enveloped by a mist, its summit only bei 
visible. The pond forms the foreground, 
the left bank are beautifully mirrored the 
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STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND, 


(OCCASIONALLY OPEN TO THE PEOPLE.) 
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“The stately homes of England, ' 
How beautiful they stand ! 
Amidst their tall ancestral trees, ' 
O’er all the pleasant land.” 
eanaquine ns. HEMANS. 


By S. C. HALL, F.S.A. 


THE ANTIQUARIAN NOTES AND DETAILS 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. 


HADDON HALL. 
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not surprising that it should 
be visited annually by tens 
of thousands: and t in 
America it is regarded as 
one of the places in the ‘Old Country,” which 
no visitors, even of a week, to the classic land 
of their History, should neglect to see, exa- 
mine, and describe. 

on is aoe os me no illustrated Guide-book 
of this grand wwaling auietes eae oe 3s 
shall show, it abounds in subjects for the pencil 
as well as the pen: the only descriptions attain- 
able consist of a few meagre pages; and, no 
doubt, thousands who have seen old Haddon 
leave it with regret, that they can take with 
them no records to assist and refresh memory. 

There are, indeed, photographs in abun- 
dance ; * but some of the most striking “bits” 
the sun cannot reach to picture: to these it will 
be - especi ~~ prt ee and 
we hope, by carefully studying describing 
every remarkable portion of the interestin 
structure, and by collecting and condensing 
that can be known of its history, and that of 
the noble families who have been its possessors 
from the Conquest, to supply what every visitor 
needs—a “Companion” that shall be a suf- 
ficiently instructive Guide. 

Happon Hatt is distant fourteen miles 
from Buxton ; perhaps the most fashionable, as 
it certainly is the most cheerful, and, we 
the most healthful, of all the of - 
land. Its waters are as efficacious, in 




















* We are indebted to Mr. Frith, 
Mr. oe os Derby, for bade « 
togra ° ut our nei 
our readers, is to Mr! Muckley, 
school of Manchester. He placed at 
several sketches i 
old structure: they exhibit 
tiquary as well as the ski 
even larger to the accomplished 
Green, who made expressly for our 
sketches; which, together with 
mation, she has generously placed at our disposal. 
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We are not writing a guide to Buxton, or 
we might describe a score of objects, curious, 
interesting, and instructive, within a walk or 
a short drive of the town; to say nothing of 


its very comfortable hotels and lodgings, in suf- | 


ficient abundance—except during “‘ the season,” 
in the autumn of the year. __ 

It would be difficult to find in any part of the 
British dominions a drive so grandly beautiful 
as that between Buxton and Haddon. Within 
half a mile of its centre is “the Duke’s Drive” 
(formed in 1795 by the then Duke of Devon- 
shire): it runs through Ashwood Dale, Miller’s 
Dale, and Monsal Dale, ing ‘‘the Lover’s 
Leap” and “Chee Tor”—stupendous crags— 
from the crevices of which grow small trees— 

ially crowned with wood and covered with 
ivy, ferns, and lichens, groups of varied foliage 
intervening; with here and there umbrageous 
woods; and the river Wye—not the ‘sylvan 
Wye, thou wanderer through the woods,” of 
Wordsworth, but its namesake of lesser fame, 
that has its source a mile or two north of 


Buxton — journeying all the way, until at | 


Rowsley it joins the Derwent (not the Der- 
went of the English lakes), from whence the 
blended waters, running Matlock, Belper, 
and Derby, flow into the Trent, and so make 
their way to the sea. 

To give a list of the several objects that 
delight the eye and mind during this compara- 
tively short drive, would be to fill a page 
instead of acolumn. ‘The lowest part of the 
town of Buxton is one thousand feet above 
the level of the sea;” the naturalist, the bota- 
nist, and the geologist will find treasure-troves 
in any of the surrounding hills and valleys: 
while natural marvels abound, within a few 
miles, in all directions—such as Poole’s Hole, 
the Blue-John mine, the Ebbing and Flowing 
Well, and the Peak Cavern, with its summit 
crowned by the fine old castle of “ Peveril of 
the Peak.” Majestic Chatsworth—to which, on 
certain days, the people are admitted, the park 
being at all times freely open to all comers — 
is distant about three miles Haddon, acrors 
Manners Wood and intervening hills: in short, 
there are a hundred places of deep interest 
within a drive of Buxton, and, if it a lon 
drive, Dovedale—the loveliest dale in Engla 
—is easily reached; so, indeed, is far-famed 
Alton-Towers. 

We pass, on our way to Haddon, through 
the ancient town of Bakewell, to the venerable 
parish church of which we shall, in due course, 
conduct the reader—for it contains the monu- 
ments of THE VERNONS—and, winding through 
a rich and very beautiful valley, we arrive 
in sight of Haddon Hall. 

Before we enter the Old Hall, however, we 
must ask the reader to glance at another route 
to Haddon—that which he will probably take 
if his tour be made direct from London. 

No doubt many visitors to Haddon will 
start from Dersy: and if the road from 
Buxton is charming, so also is that from the 
capital of the shire: it is more open ; the vales 
are wider; the views are more extensive ; there 
are the same attractions of hill and dell and 
rock and river ; cottages embosomed in foliage ; 
church —_ seen vec Amar gpm trees ; 
clean and happy-looking ges; and distant 
towns, never indicated, except in one case— 
that of Belper— 


| ma be accepted as a model: it has ever been 
| in high favour with “brethren of the angle ”— 
long before the neat and ul railway 
| station stood so near it that whistle of the 
train is audible a dozen times a day, and twice 


\“ 


= Wir 


the nearest inn to Haddon; and here hundreds 
of travellers from all parts of the world have 
found, not only a tranquil resting-place, but a 
cheerful home.*® We have thought it well to 
picture it, and have placed at its doors one of 
the waggonettes that drive hither and thither 
from Buxton, and other places; and the tourist 
may rest assured that this pretty inn is indeed 





chimneys and sullen | 


the 
shadows of a For more than | 


twenty miles, is a continuation of scenic loveli- 
ness, such as, in its calm and quiet charm, its 
simple grace, and all the attractions of home 
nature, can be found nowhere else in the wide 
world. We stay for a moment at the pleasant 
Junction of AmBERGATe; thence the railwa 
runs by the picturesque village of Cromford, 
the creation of one t man, Sir Richard 
Arkwright ; Matlock Bath, with its — villa 
residences peeping from woods t clothe 
Abraham's heights; Matlock Bridge, whose 
hill-side is studded with hy. thic establish- 
ments; and Dariey Dale, with its interesting 
old church, and grand old yew tree, the largest 
in the kingdom, until the train stops at 


~ “The k” at R is one of the 
prettiest and pleasantest Inns in “all England :” 
neat, well-ordered, clean and comfortable, it 








st) 
yey |) 
ed La wh ¢ 


apparent; but the 
ascends th 





or thrice at night. The fine old close at | ti 
hand - scchagy - arches across a bene; | 


HADDON: FROM THE MEADOWS. 


a place at which he may “rest, and be 
thankful.”* 


At Rowsley the tourist is but three miles from 
Chatsworth, and two miles from Haddon. A 
pleasant walk through the valley brings him in 
sight of Haddon Hall; and from this road he 
obtains, perhaps, the best view of it. Partly 
hidden, as it is, by tall and full-leaved trees, its 


bel 
[ftp a 


HADDON: FROM THE ROWSLEY ROAD. 


pathway and pauses before the nail-studded 
door that opens into the court-yard. 











* An album, kept at the inn, contains man distin- 
y 
: th is that of 
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Before we proceed to describe the HALL, 
however, we shall give some account of its 
earlier owners—the VERNONS—reserving for an 
after-part the history of their successors, the 
illustrious family of MANNERS, from their 
origin, as knights, to the period of their high 
elevation, as Earls and Dukes of Rutland, and 
so down to the present time. 

The history of Haddon, unlike that of most 
of our ancient baronial residences, has always 
been one of peace and hospitality, not of war 
and feud me ww oppression ; and however much 
its owners may, at one period or other, have 
been mixed up in the stirring events of the 
ages in which er 8 lived, Haddon itself has 

en no part in the turmoils. It has literally 
been a stronghold: but it has been the strong- 
hold of home and domestic life, not of armed 
strife. 

At the time of taking the Domesday survey, 
when the manor of Bakewell paennel to, and 
was held by, the king, Haddon was a berewite 
of the manor; and there one carucate of land 
was claimed by Henry de Ferrars.* Over- 
Haddon, a village two or three miles off, on the 
hills, was also another berewite of the same 
manor. To whom Haddon belonged in the 
Saxon period is not clear; the first owner of 
which there is any distinct knowledge ‘is this 
Henry de Ferrars, who held it in 1086, and 


who, by grant of the Conqueror, had no less | 
manors in Derbyshire alone; he | 


than 11 
built Duffield Castle ; and founded the Church 


of the Holy Trinity, near the Castle of Tutbury. | 


Haddon was at a very early period, held, it is 
said, by tenure of knight’s service,t by Wil- 
liam Avenell, who resided there, and was pos- 
sessed of much land in the neighbourhood. 
Soon after the foundation of Roche Abbey, in 
1147, William de Avenell, Lord of Haddon, 
gave to that establishment the grange of One- 
ash and its appurtenances. One of the daugh- 
ters and co-heiresses of William de Avenell, 
Elizabeth, married Simon Bassett, of the fine 
old family of Bassett, owners of much 
in this and the neighbouring counties; the 
other married Richard de Vernon; and thus 
Haddon passed into that noted family, of which 
we proceed to give some particulars. 

¢ House of Vernon is of very considerable 
antiquity, and derives its name, as do many 
others in the Baronage of England, from its 
—_— domicile in Normandy—the Chdtel- 
ie of Vernon, forming one of the territorial 
sub-divisions of that country: the castle, with 
its hereditary lords, is recorded in the Anglo- 
Norman chronicles. According to the pre- 
sent territorial division of France, Vernon 
is a commune in the Département de L’Eure 
and Arrondissement d’Evreux ; and as being 
the chef-lieu, gives name to the Canton in 
which it is situate. From this locality, one of 
the most picturesque and luxuriant of the vine 
districts, the family of Vernon takes its origin ; 
and also the ancient family of De Redvers— 
the two families, indeed, being originally iden- 
tical, the name of De Redvers having been 
assumed by a Vernon in the eleventh century, 
from the place of his residence, Réviere, in 
Normandy: his family were “‘Comtes de 
Révieres and Vernon, and Barons de Néhou;”’ 
both families tracing from the d’Ivry stock. 
Mauriscus d'Ivry (father of Robert d’Ivry), who 
was tather of lin Goél—the names ot whose 
sons, Roger Pincerna, surnamed the “ stam- 
merer,’’ Lord of the Castle of Grosseuvre ; Wil- 
liam Lupellus (Lovel), who acquired the castle 
of Ivry on the death of his elder brother; and 
Robert Goél—are well known in history; 
the one as holding the Honour of Ivry in 
right of his descent from Count Ralph, uterine- 
brother of Richard I., Duke of Normandy; 
another as the founder of the family of ; 
and the third as having held his castle of 
Grosseuvre against King Stephen ; he had a son, 
Baldwin, who took the surname of De Revers 
from the place of his residence ; and two - 
rations later, William, the son of Ric! as- 
sumed the name of Vernon, from the J 
of that name which he held. His son, 





® Berewhite, in Domesday, means a small village; 
and carucate as much land as one p can till. 

+ The obligation to serve as a knight in_the wars of 
the feudal superior. 








Hugh de Revers, or Vernon, usually called 
Hugh de Monachus, had a son, de 
Vernon, Lord of Vernon, who founded the 
Abbey of Montebourg. By his wife, Emma, 
he had issue, two sons, Walter and Richard: 


i wife 


the latter of whom, Richard de Redvers (as | to their 


the name became afterwards 


spelled), or Vernon, Buckinghamshire. 


came over at the Conquest, and was created | Redvers, was created 


HADDON: FROM THE WYE. 


him descended the line of earls of that name ; 
while William de Redvers, who inherited the 
Norman baronies of Vernon, Révieres, and 
Néhou, re-assumed the surname of Vernon from 
those ions. He had an only son and 
heir, Hugh de Vernon, Baron of Shipbroke, 
who married a daughter of Raynold Badgioll, 
Lord of Erdeswicke and Holgrave. By this 


other daughter and co-heiress in 
Simon Bassett. By marriage with 


Richard de Vernon acquired’ Fiaddon and other 
estates, and thus became settled at Haddon 
Hall, NN rt, ee and | and 
heiress, who married Gilbert le Francis; and 

their son, Richard le Francis, took the name of 
Vernon, on coming into the property, and 








lady he had a numerous issue: the eldest, 
Warin, continuing the barony of Shipbroke ; 
Matthew, inheriting the lordships of Erdes- 
wicke and Holgrave, who was ancestor of 
the Vernons of those ard and Richard, 
already alluded to. This Richard de Vernon 
married Avice, the —— and co-heiress of 
William de Avenell, of Haddon; his 


settled at Haddon. He married aay, oe 
ter of Robert, Baron of Stockport. - 
scendant, Sir Richard Vernon, Lord of Haddon 
and of Appleby, &c., married Maude, daughter 
co-heiress of William de Camville, by 
whom he had an only son and heir, William 
Vernon, who was only ten years of age at his 
father’s death in 1422, when he was found 
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in the wg ty under the Ee dees — 
over the entrance archway. A 
het echwa , the porter’s iota, and entrance 
to the spiral staircase on its right hand, and 
on the left the two rooms entered from the 
walk behind the partition wall, and Before 
mounting the steps, form, what may, looking at 
it in that light, be called a basement , to 
which also belongs the cellar, entered bya fight 
of fourteen steps. descending from the buttery. 
Lysons, in his ‘* Magna Britannia,”. vol. v., 
engraves—first, a basement pin, comprising 
the entrance archway and the low rooms above 
alluded to; second, a ground plan ; third, a 
plan of the upper floor, including the ball-room 
and other state rooms; and the numerous 
bed-rooms and other apartments on the north 
and west sides. These plans are extremely correct 
and minute: it transpires from letters in .the 
Lysons’ correspondence (Addit. MS. 9423, 
British Museum), that they were made. by the 
surveyor of the late duke, to illustrate a little 
ena sr pac account of Haddon, written 
imself, and were lent to Lysons for his 
by D’Ewes Coke, Esq., barrister-at-law, then 
steward to the duke. The desi given 
by Lysons to the apartments are therefore 
probably correct. From his lists, and a curious 


catalogue of the apartments at Haddon, date 
1666, we gather the eral inference that the 
rooms on the west side of the lower court were, 
in the latter days of its occupation, occupied 

the officials of the household; those on 
the entire south side were the state rooms; 
those on the east side of the upper court 
were the family apartments—the bed-rooms ex- 
tending down to the intersection of the lower 


court; those over the front archway, &c., were 
the li 


the nursery apartments; and 
believed to have occupied the rooms between 
these and the entrance tower. 
There are second-floor apartments, not 

in Lysons, over the Peverel Tower its ad- 
joining rooms, and over one half of the north 
side, from that tower to the junction of the 
courts. Also solitary second-floor rooms in the 


staircase leading to the ball-room. 
but one third-floor room, it is in the 
and is the highest apartment in the 
The ne oe poy eae send most 
useful to visitors. It gives 5 
—— of levels (which pol 
ing to the tourist 


of the slightly elevated 
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CELEBRATED CHURCHES OF 
EUROPE. 


No. XL—ST. ETIENNE, VIENNA. 


HE march of the legions of an- 
cient Rome prepared the way 
for the introduction of Chris- 
tianity into almost veh 5 region 
where they penetrated. e 
earliest missionaries of the re- 

= 1 faith that supplanted Paganism 
who reached the banks of the Danube, 
ae at the little village of Vindebona, 
a Roman station, though of compara- 
tively small significance : here the Emperor 


by Reimbert, Bishop of Passau, but was 
apa | more than a simple parish-church. 
In 1258, and in 1265, hires destroyed 
ecb ee, all <— the — rch, which 
ins to to the ts of the 
architect, Octavian Falckner, or Jalkner, 
~ gard es the ae of the thir- 
eenth century Vienna passed into the 
hands of Ottocar, son of Wincenlaus, King 
of may yt this ae exerted himself to 
repair injury done to St. Etienne 
the conflagration of 1265, and pero 
— a on ere ae but within a 
years Rudolp apsbou 
been elected Emperor of Gann, uta a 


| 
arcus Aurelius died, B.c. 180. On its | had frequently yet unsuccessfully, soli 
om ee stands the imperial city of Vienna, cited the Roman pontiff to make 


‘which has for its principal church the | the seat of a bishop : this was at 
Cathedral of St. Etienne, or St. Stephen’s, | by Sixtus IV., who appointed St. 


an edifice described as combining “ all that to be the cathedral. In 1722 Pope Inno- 
is lofty, imposing, and sublime, in the cent III. made Vienna an arch 
Gothic style of architecture,” and forming | The cathedral is built in the form of a 
a kind of central point from which most of | Latin cross. The principal tower, with its 
the leading streets of the city radiate. spire, was commenced in 1359, from the 
In the year 784, Austria had become a | designs of an architect, ni Wenzel, 
province governed by a margrave, the first | Klosterneubourg, but he lived to see 
prince being eg of Babenberg, whose | two-thirds of its height completed, in 1 
descendant, the ve Henry II., sur- | the work was carried on by Pierre 
named Jasomirgott, laid the first founda- | chawitz till 1429, when he died. Jean 
tions of the Church of St. Etienne, in 1144: | Buchsbaum had the honour of finishing 
it was consecrated three years afterwards | in 1433, Seventy-four years from its founda- 
tion. This tower has alwa 
garded - a chef-d’auvre of Aes archi- 
‘tecture, for its just proportions, li 
and elegance of design: it diminishes 
gradually from base to summit in 
retreating arches and buttresses : the 
is 465 feet. 
Five doors form the principal entrances 
to the edifice: the chief of these, namely. 
_ the western entrance, is seen in the engrav- 
ing: it is called “The Giant’s Doorway,” 
and shows all the a of 
Romano-Byzantine architecture in 
during the twelfth century. The yn 
doorways are disposed in a manner to 
break, by their ornate architecture, the 
long lines of the sides of the building. 
The interior of the metropolitan church 
of Vienna is simple and majestic, th 
| its appearance is somewhat gloomy. 
pillars of the choir show this peculiarity : 
they are arranged to receive six statues. 
| The stained-glass windows are in no — 
| inferior to those for which German 
| long been famous. All the altars are of 
'marble, and each one is surmounted by 
some picture from the hand of a master. 
| The pulpit is a beautiful example of orna- 
mental sculpture: on the sides are busts 
of four distinguished doctors of the Latin 
church, surrounded by delicate mouldings, 
foliage, and floriated borders: the base is 
composed of small columns elaborately 
| ornamented with carved work; twenty 
| small statuettes, elegantly sculptured, are 
| placed in traceried niches. The canopy is 
| of wood, also richly decorated with repre- 
sentations in bas-relief of the Seven Sacra- 
ments, and underneath are winged cherubs. 
Following one of those caprices often seen 
in works of the Middle Ages, there is carved 
_ on one of the steps, or stairs, a figure with a 
' cap on his head, and a compass in his 
' hand : it is supposed to represent the sculp- 
| tor; but, as a writer observes, history has 
| Not preserved his name, in order to punish 
his vanity. Some have considered it to be 
a portrait of Jean Buchsbaum ; others, that 
of Anton Palgram, a sculptor and architect 
employed on the sacred edifice. The same 
bust appears under the organ. The it 
was erected in 14 gry mt it St. J 
Capistran is said to have preached a 
crusade against the Turks in 1451. 
oa ; The stalls in the choir are worthy of 
from Ottocar restitution of Austria and | special observation: they are eighty-six in 
other portions of the adjacent territories. | number, and swett shnaaiadie ecoeal The 
On his declining todeliver them up, Rudolph | baptismal fonts, of the date of the fifteenth 
laid siege, in 1276, to Vienna, which almost | century, are also very fine. We may 
_ immediately surrendered ; when the em- | add, as a concluding remark, that at a con- 
| Peror entered the city, and celebrated his | siderable elevation in the north-west angle 
| triumph with great pomp in the Church of | of the lofty tower “is shown the stone 
| St. Etienne. — bench from which Count Stahremberg, the 
Between this date and the middle of the | brave governor of Vienna during the last 
fifteenth century very considerable addi- siege a the Turks, used to reconnoitre 
spovbeced y webwtmabgeey oe yar ea. their camp ; as an inscription placed over 
a canonical chapter was attached to the edi- | the spot bears witness. From this post he 
fice, it was still only a kind of parochial | first ied, on the morning of 12 
church. Austria had now been elevated to | 1683, the Christian banner of John Scbicakt 
a dukedom, and the dukes of the territory | unfurled upon the Kahlenberg.” 
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No. XIL—THE ABBEY CHURCH OF 
ST.. DENIS. 


MITUATED about five miles 

® from Paris, is the suburb of St. 

Denis, which dates its rise 

from the tomb of the saint and 

martyr whose name it bears— 

Denis, or Dionysius, the first 

bishop of Paris, whose remains, with those 

= two other a ecclesiastics who had 

so suffered martyrdom, were, according to 

tradition, buried secretly in the middle of a 

field, and over them a modest tomb was 

subsequently placed. Soon a small, but 

richly-decorated, basilica was erected on 

the spot: this gave place, in the fifth 
century, to a temple, of which St. G: 

of Tours praises the magnificence. e 

glories of pane two churches were, however, 

eclipsed by that built by Dagobert I., in 

the seventh century, who spent con- 

siderable sums on its decorations. Crowds 


of pilgrims were accustomed to visit the | 
shrine of the martyrs, and, in course of | 
time, a village rose round the sacred edifice, | 


which gradually increased to a town. 
Dagobert also founded an abbey, which he 
richly endowed, and conferred on it great 
privileges. Upon his death he was buried 
in the Church of St. Denis ; several of his 
successors were also interred there, so that 
in time it became the customary i 
place of the kings of France. 

Suger, Abbot of St. Denis, in the earlier 
part of the twelfth century, added to his 
duties as an ecclesiastic those of the states- 
man and the warrior: in these two latter 
characters he rendered good service to 
King Lownis-le-Gros, and his successor 
Louis-le-Feune. His -church, how- 
ever, had become too to accommo- 
date the crowds that flocked to it on the 
days of festival, and he determined to 
rebuild it, a project long entertained by 
him. After having himself drawn out the 
plans for the new edifice, he procured from 
all parts of the kingdom the most skilful 
architects, sculptors, painters, wood-carvers, 
carpenters, and goldsmiths, he could meet 
with ; and even sent to Rome for columns 
of marble, determined that no effort should 
be lost, nor any expense s , to raise a 
structure worthy of a istian temple. 
Not only this, but he improved the posses- 
sions of the abbey, founded many priories, 
which he filled with monks of St. Denis, 
and rebuilt almost the whole of the church 
in a more magnificent style than ever. 
The nave and two aisles were finished in 
1140, three years after the foundations were 
laid. Suger caused this portion of the 
edifice to be dedicated with great solemnity, 
nothing being wanted to give importance 
and dignity to the ceremony, which was 


performed by the Archbishop of Rouen, 
assisted by the Bishops of Meaux, Senlis, 
and Beauvais. In 1144 the whole church 
was finished, and re-consecrated with even 
greater pomp than before, the King and 
Queen of France, the dowager-queen, and 
a vast concourse of prelates and nobles, 
both French and others, bei t. 
Only a. small portion of Suger's building 
now remains. 

In September, 1219, a thunderbolt de- 
stroyed the timber-work of the spire which 
crowned the northern tower of the front ; 
the nave was also much shaken by the 
storm, and, _ the year 1230 total de- 
struction seemed impending : apse, too, 
began to subside. The king, Louis IX., 
surnamed the Saint, and hi —e Blanche, 
commissioned the abbot, E. los Clampont, 00 
rebuild the church ; and they furnished the 
greater part of the funds necessary for the 








purpose. The abbot did not live'to com: | institutiog ‘he 


fg the work, this was done by Matthieu | 


e Vendéme, who administered the affairs 
of state during the absence of Louis from 
his kingdom. Clement restored oe. see 
and commenced the fagade ; De V 
finished the latter and built the transept. 
The chapels of the nave were successively 
added during the fourteenth century. 


Under Louis XIV. the grandeur of the | i 


rich abbey of St. Denis suffered much | the 


diminution: that monarch reduced it to 
the ordinary rank of a Benedictine monas- 
tery, and transferred a portion of its 





large 
revenues to the establishment of St. Cyr, an 
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was appointed to such monuments | 
gawene ennadened wentagr eld titnatiat| 
The tombs of the kings, however, were | 
opened, and the bodies thrown into one 
common ; In 1794 it was determined | 
to destroy the church altogether, because - 
of its having been a kind of royal 
leum, so bigoted and brutal was the fury of | 
the revolutionists ; but ing further was | 
i Two years | 
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PICTURES FROM ENGLISH __ {rated: yet ityieis tried out by Dr. Waller in 
LITERATURE.* 
ike that of older days, owes the best-known writers, for illustration by 

eae oy Kes Merge tor now appears to be in whose names are, for the most part, Le seasen eg 
sonal de the mainspring of the painter’s the excellency of the works they ce —_ ° 
po a It E just the same in the great conti- for example, as ters like E. M. r = a 
nental schools as with us; and so a class of ,¢ Horsley, rp tes ye eres 
historical or semi-historical subjects is opened Mrs. E, M. Ward, A r: , R. oF sm 
up, almost entirely, or but very little, adopted Stone, John Gilbert, W. C. Thom: ~~ ee 2 
age old masters of Art—a class which, when “As one who wanders, yer > aller, 
ied with domestic scenes, forms the staple of «through a spacious gr Be ere pees 
artistic-work in our exhibition-galleries. The of a nation’s artists are exhibited, — _ 
principal advantage derivable from this source is some work that especiall ee Be attention, 
the infinite variety of subject that artists present | and from the plenitude of riches = surrounds 
to us; still, this has’ its counterbalancing dis- | him seeks to note some- few works as repre- 
advantages in the frequent recurrence of some , sentatives ‘of enius, of special style, 
favourite theme till it becomes almost distasteful. | and of different schoo of Art—so, in these 
There is little of our popular literature that | pages, it is our aim to select from the many 
has not appeared in a form more or less illus- | masterpieces that enrich our English literature 


SALW a=, 
<a) & ip bh A 


ao 
a 


THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD AND HIS FAMILY. 


that has suggested the picture. ‘It has | lute the portrait of Beverley, 
been ‘ont endeavour,” he re present in | Zhe Rivals is the subject of E. M. Ward’s 
each case an epitome of the tale or subject, at | picture—one that in style and general arrange- 


, from Sheridan’s 


least so far as was needful for the illustration of | ment might for a work 
the character selected.” It may safely be pre- | Chaucer’s “ Cant Tales” was in the 
me pote text of this very beautiful volume | hands of Marcus Stone, who has selected the 
wi as y appreciated as the engravings : | scene, putting it not ina i 
it is not a series of dry essays, but suhapghionnt of peed weer where 
and discriminating comments on the original | Janicola in i 
“Th en wood— fy nag ag Ward with 
¢ illustrations—engravings on are i rs. E. M. with a 
twenty in number : one of them, a scene from eublect, which she has treated with a beautil 
Goldsmith’s “Vicar of Wakefield,” iP somey re poe it is that where Dora is seated in the 
— Os age of pw book, Messrs. fee — William Allan’s child, to enlist the 
assell and Co., afford us the opportunity of old farmer's thies in its favour. W. 
introducing here : the composition i marked by | Yeames shows us Falstaf, with Prince 
the bold and phic style of this most Poins, and others, in the Boar’s Head, 
artist. Lydia Languish showing Captain Abso- a : @ picture of well-studied 
"Witenes bane Tn cepa —— - Watson’s Una and the Knight ri 
Pras Wain, 10." Wid Teeny linatadons | Foret trom Spenser's "Fain Queene 
by Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. lady looking down from her palfrey on thelamb 


by Meissonier. 





t 
it yields i i ials ; | a few pictures which we believe may fai 
trated ; yet it yields inexhaustible materials ; and | ® Sew Ps ve rai Tt to oak 
the volume before us, to make a selection of | necessary to say that our selection does 
certain passages, or rather scenes, from some of | profess to give even one 


specimen of every 

| tinct style or class of writing ; to do this would 
| require a many times exceeding our limi 
++ + Our esign, too, is limited by the exclu- 
sion of all real characters, being confined to 
those which are entitled to be considered the 
‘creation of the author’s ‘intellect, and which 
| possess fan individuality sufficiently marked to 
| justify our choosing them for special considera- 
| tion.” 

The principal authors upon whom Dr. Waller 
has rab ig are Chaucer, Spenser, Shak- 
| speare, Milton, Goldsmith, Cowper, Burns, 

alter Scott, Coleridge, Campbell, ao 
Thackeray, Dickens, Tennyson, &c. 
illustration is accompanied by : 
written and discriminative criticism, from 
pen-of the Doctor, of the stcry, or scene, or 


is leading—is a very effective picture. There is 
per: merit, viewing it as a composition, in W. 

mall’s John Gilpin, but its Pre-Raffaellite 
manner will not recommend it to many: while, 
to our taste, W. C. Thomas’s of the 
scene from Coleridge’s “Ancient M: ” is 
more acceptable : the two are somewhat 


sta ue, but they are a classical 
nolan -ctheeces sa Tohn Fned’s eannie 
Deans, from Scott’s “* Heart of ~_. 
London—is very striking in its 
sion and its management of 
Clever is R. Macbeth’s oi yeaa 
stag intel Beak hte a 

s' 

what exaggerated € i 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Zo the Editor of *‘ THe ART-JOURNAL.” 
THE DULWICH GALLERY. 


I po not know, Sir, pee you = nape 
if you paid a visit to the pretty little 

ery Mt Dulwich, and took At your pocket 
sketch-book to make a few jottings, you would 
be required to desist “by order of the 

ors.”” I went there on the 1st October 

last. I wanted a figure in one of Rubens’s oil- 
sketches. With a small octavo sketch-book 
and pencil I took my stand before the picture, 
but had not been engaged five minutes before 
the porter walked up the empty gallery (there 
were two other persons in it) and requested me 
to desist. I naturally hesitated, wonderin 
what harm I was doing, or what inconvenience i 
was causing, that could justify this dog-in-the- 
manger-like proceeding; but the poor man 
begged so hard for his own sake that I shut my 
book, determining to appeal to the 
I did so, and after relating the incident, I 
‘‘that a picture-gallery is the artist’s library of 
reference ; and if from any cause he is prevented 
availing himself of it as such, its main usefulness 
is lost, and the intention with which it has been 

ven is so far departed from.” I went on: “I 
feel sure you will be glad that I have drawn 
your attention to the matter, so that, in future, 
no artist or amateur, especially (for the national 
credit) if he be a foreigner, may be subjected to 
so unn and annoying a restriction.” 
My revere var on the gth October, on the 
oth November the assistant-clerk replied, in- 
forming me that ‘‘ No visitor is permitted to 
copy, in any way, any picture, but on a re; 
permission granted in the usual manner.” You 
see, Sir, five weeks elapsed before I got a reply 
to my letter. Suppose an artist or amateur from 
the country or from abroad, having but a day or 
two to spare, and wishing to carry away a few 
memoranda of some of the admirable works in 
the gallery, the necessity of obtaining the 
‘* governors’ permission ” ere he might venture 
to make a sketch, even on his thumb-nail, 
would prove an absolute prohibition to copy at 
all. Nor is it at all certain that he would 
obtain the boon even if he could afford to wait 
four or five weeks; for my friend, Mr. Heaphy— 
an artist, as you know, of no mean standing—in 
the early part of the summer requested to be 
allowed to copy one of the Maurillos, and to 
this day, December 7, he has received no reply, 
although he has, in the interval, been to 
Dulwich to inquire for one. 

I told the governors that I sought no “ornare 
favour, but applied to them in the interest of 
Art; with the same view I put the case into 
you myer age | you will know better than 

how to deal with gentlemen who do not 
seem to understand the requirements of Art or 
the nature of their trust. 

An ARTIST. 


December 7, 1870. 


[This is simply monstrous. It has long been 
felt by those who take the least interest in Art, 
a great disadvantage to have what may rightl 
be called a public picture-gallery p' at suc 
an inconvenient distance from the metropolis as 
to be comparatively inaccessible. But that an 
artist who takes the trouble to visit it for the 
purpose of study, should be prevented from 
carrying out his object in a legitimate manner 
is most reprehensible on the part of the 
authorities who issue orders such as those to 
which our correspondent refers. The governors 
of Dulwich College are not in such good 
with the public that they can afford to 
whatever popularity they are credited with ; 
this red-tapeism of office must not be permi 
to 1 pre unchallenged. In the interests of 
and artists we are bound to protest against i 
The fittest place for the Dulwich pictures is 
National Gallery, to which we hope they 
some day be transferred, ao in’ 
tion of iament. The public, at any 
has a right to demand that such absurd rules 
seem now to regulate the action of the 
should be at once rescinded.]—Epb. A.-J. 





DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE — 
AND ART. 


A specimen of Della Robbia ware has 
lately arrived, “‘on approval,” at South Ken- 
sington, which, judging from its a in 
detached portions, is certainly without rival in 
the Museum, or, indeed, in the country. It 
represents the Temptation, and was executed by 
order of Pope Leo X. Its history is known 
and authenticated, and its value is very great, 
We h that what ap —to those unac- 
quainted with laws too subtle for outside mortals 
to on S the selection of objects 
for purchase will not disappoint the nation in 
this case. It is very remarkable to how 
extent the best objects in the Museum are either 
ifts, or by far the cheapest of the purchases. 
n cases of individual offers, where authentication 
is perfect, execution masterly, and interest and 
value unquestioned, a close parsimony or an 
unaccountable neglect has often been attributed 
to the authorities of the Museum; and, as we 
think, not altogether without reason. On the 
other hand, in the purchase of i 
money appears to have been no object at all, and 
duplicates, triplicates, or even quadruplicates 
of objects of little intrinsic ment have been 
bought at enormous prices. Such is the case 
with regard to the last purchase of Rouen and 
Nevers ware. a weg rape like that at Ken- 
sington it may be right to give almost any price 
for a single article, when unique, and when 
illustrating a special manufacture, or special 
phase of Art. This does not apply to more 
numerous specimens. The Rouen and Nevers 
Saience is interesting, as we ope of a large 
ceramic series. . It is not in i very good, or 
likely to serve as a pattern for our own manu- 
facture, especially as its character depends on 
that Aad Pag in the ry Pago 
potteries : 2 for an ordinary foun 
£165 for a pair of ewers, are disproportionate 
prices. Is it possible that a commission is paid 
on the purchase of collections ? 

In the Loan Collection at South Kensington 
we note two fine shields, a tly of beaten 
iron, enriched with gold. e first of these is 
circular, containing a representation of St. 
George and the Dragon in the centre, with an 
embossed border. It is attributed to the fif- 
teenth century. The other is rather larger, of 
elliptical form, with a border of trophies; the 
central representing, in fairly executed 
mezzo-relievo, some historical scene which we 
F panes at the wets = identify. Of he nan 

oman costume of the personages r 

ives no aid. We should have thought it 

esigned for the visit of the Queen of Sheba to 
Solomon, but for the circumstance that the 
dusky and long-robed lady holds two keys in 
= rowed Ba! that the oo of some city, or 

e trium entrance of some royal » 
appears to be commemorated. A ft tle angel 
flies above, cairying a crown for the 
figure. The work is of the sixteenth century. 


In the same case are a very beautiful dish of the 


enamel, 


curious knives accompanies the shields. 
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satisfactory progress during 

, had been an increase of 

four in the number of students, and of 

. 6d. in the amount of fees received. The 

itution was capable of still further extension, 

the council would like to see more artisans 
females attending the evening classes. 


—-e-—--—— 


VISITS TO PRIVATE GALLERIES. 


THE COLLECTION OF H. J. TURNER, ESQ., 
HAMILTON TERRACE, ST. JOHN’S WOOD. 


THE works noticed in the columns that follow 
constitute an agreeable and very valuable assem- 
ey ay pictures and drawings. In testimony 
of their worth, it might be enough to mention 
the names of the artists, but that would not 
suffice to indicate their superior excellence. 
The principle guiding the selection in this 
that, when capi d’opera are 
not to be had, we find a a nag _ 
curable to the highest degree. e 
foreign represented are MM. Géréme, 
Jalabert, Isabey, Tadema, Fortuny, Bonnat, 
and Mile. Rosa Bonheur: those of our own 
schools are D. Roberts, R.A.; E. M. Ward, 
R.A.; W. P. Frith, R.A.; J. Phillip, R.A.; 
. E. Millais, R.A.; T. Faed, R.A.; E. W. 
ooke, R.A.; W.E. Frost, A.R.A.; J. Pettie, 
A.R.A. ; S. Solomon, J. Clark, J. Linnell, F. 
» E. Duncan. J. Gilbert, S. Prout, W. 
. W. Topham, H. B. Willis, and J. 
Holland, &c. &c, ; and of many of these there 
are several exam 
Of the water-colour drawings covering the 
walls of the drawing-room, one of the first to 
catch the s * * . 
‘ 


» pack 
is being conveyed either to con- 
to suffer some one of those 
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has been ing is 

that an in which Dante is said to have 
visited the lower regions whenever he pleased, 
and to have returned safely to earth again. 
This power was vulgarly attributed to him in 
Florence, insomuch that mothers pointed him 
out as a bugbear to their children. He appears 
here pacing o> t a well-mown 
grassy e left of the Arno, 
somewhere below the Ponte Vecchio, at a 
whence we see the Duomo, the tower of the 
tistery, and the more distant Fiesole, all just dis- 
ban perma ~ eal pose Marlo f Dante. 
sun-glow. perso! es 0. i 
part know them, are not to be mistaken; and 
the circumstances of the composition are so 
appropriately conceived as to directly 
the i to him. 


stretched arm to her child; and to a gro 
pleasure-seekers on the right he is an ol 
interested observation. e artist has thought 
fit to represent him as beyond the 

“ Mezzo del cammin di nostra vita ;” 
but this is Dante’s statement at the commence- 
ment of the “ Inferno,” and the artist could not 
present him to us so young after the isition 
of his enviable notoriety. The subject is 
undoubtedly one of extreme difficulty, but had 
the drawing no title at all, it could point to 
nothing else than Dante, and to this passage of 
his life. The impersonation, moreover, is that 
of Dante and of no other man. 

‘The Market ane soe Foster, 
presents a party of cottage-chi driving a 
cart in a green lane ; or through a line of passage, 
perhaps more difficult to treat—an open track, 
— garnished with herbage and ground 
shrubbery. This, it will be seen, is i 
the material in the delineation of which Mr. 
Foster excels. There is, as is frequently the 
case in his works, a glimpse of distance very 
sweetly harmonising with the foreground. Mr. 
Foster has many imitators, but they follow him 


Another highly. 

highly-wrought drawing by Birket 
Foster affords a view of a river with 
broken banks. The time is ing, and some 
cattle vy been driven J saga’ to drink before 
quittin pasture, The components are not 
grand 4 their character, but there is very much 
more sweetness in this scene than is y 
found in Mr. Foster’s rustic conceptions. ‘Gather- 
ing Elderberries,’ by the same hand, is a work 
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drawings. 
‘The Hawking ges F. Tayler. By the 
uipments and other appointments 

oe ieee ae oi ” took place 
about, or before, the middle of the last century. 


The prominent figures are a lady and a gentle- 
back, Pag Soe artist 


i are very mas- 
terly, and the drawing has all the sparkle which 
"Dy K. Dosen, 0: ccomateg teal 

y as contrasting with 
his wild and stormy seas and skies, we turn to 
* Northfleet Creek,’ a place of such apparent 
ee the water looks as if it 
had never been di a ripple, nor the 
of boats near and far ; and, to assist the voiceless 
quietude of the place, there is a boy with his line 
in the water most patiently waiting for a bite. 
With all this quiet profession, Mr. Duncan is the 
stormy petrel of his time. And in this capaci 
he places before us ‘The Wreck 
Cliff,’ to which we refer for 
trasting it with the calm of 
ns ee ee 
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who are leaving the helpless 
of pee ope spars. The whole i 
a not made of ordinary 
par, ene being aioe by the 
dark sheets of scud i 
describe the violence of the tempest. 
is no horizon: the heaving waters and 
flying drift coincide in the formation of a 
scene, behind which the fancy is left to 
out its own imagery. ‘After the Wreck’ 
the painful conclusion of the . The 
has driven ashore under ° 
cular chalk cliff which dominates 
Nothing is left but a portion of the timbers 
forming the skeleton of the hull, and these 
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Alt 


; is is particul iy ked 
valuable drawing, ‘A Capful of Wind,’ in 
which we see a fishing-boat all but overwhelmed 
— enormous wave. 


a 
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e 
A brilliant drawing, ‘ The Doorway 
- Prout, sets forth 


the am: 
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regiment. The scene is the court before Jus- 
tice Shallow’s house, and in the arrangement 
and its spirit are fully maintained the pith 
and humour of the text. Falstaff 

heavily, but at his ease, in his 

addresses individually by word and 

ill-favoured and ungainly levy.. We see at 

that it is Feeble, the woman’s tailor, who is a 
this moment under examination. Mr. Gilbert 
has given Falstaff much of the air of a gentle- 
man, notwithstanding the epithets bestowed on 
him by Prince Henry. We do not remember 
any other version of this subject. Certain it is 
that no other artist could em more success- 
fully the spirit of the scene. By G. Cattermole 
is a drawing presenting a judicial 
characterised by all that solemn 

this artist could so effectively communicate to 
his graver creations : it is called ‘ The Council.’ 


little picture has all the simplicity, and many 
the best points, of those of the celebrities 
the Du So owen Another, that once 
can never it, & ee 
ing a portion of of 
church in , on the steps of which 
pr Fr glen ve ey For a 
execu’ e arran t 
pace Gpaeei the most ye nang Ba 
seen, and it is the more striking because the w 
is catried out with great success. The origina- 
lity of the work is such as at once to rivet the 
os gob th cmceye Berson Hes ie 
ish artist is on — oe 
one of the fi near him. small life-sized 
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By David Roberts, R.A., is one of those 
elaborate studies of church-interiors made for 
engraving ; it exemplifies the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of Spain. The subject is well a 
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from the plate as being rich beyond all 
church cxuaengateiion of Northern Europe. 
shows a portion of the interior of the Cathe- 
dral of Toledo. ‘A Pine and Grapes,’ W. 
Hunt, is in colour and finish equal to his 
most successful works. In ‘ A Group of Cows,’ 
H. B. Willis, the animals are drawn with a relief 
and substantial roundness very rarely attained 
in similar studies. 

To complete this notice of the drawings, we 
must mention a few others which, although for 
the most part small, are yet distinguished by 
excellent quality, as ‘ The e of Lucerne’ and 
* Massa, on the Bay of Naples,’ by John Brett ; 
* Robinson Crusoe,’ ‘ The Evening Walk,’ ‘The 
Virtuoso,’ and ‘The Book-Worm,’ be: D. 
Watson ; and ‘ Out of the World,’ F. Walker. 

The works hitherto described are all water- 
colour drawings distributed in the drawing- 


rs 


about the whole that indicates earnest and pro- 
fitable study of a kind to which artists do not 
qummeniy develo thamstbeen: The place is a 
flower-market, which a Pom : 


i 
i 


it is the most truthful modern picture 
Pompeian life we have ever seen. Another not 
For . pamper teamea 
ortuny, represents simply one o' 

pte hay nerves hs gupe odin oh 


room, every available inch of the walls of whi 

is covered, so that many small works of exquisite 
uality are hung too high for such an examina- 

tion as would enable us to do them justice. 


a gentleman is seated examining works of Art 
brought to him by servants in rich liveries. It 
is not often we point to execution as a marvel 


picture although it might be called sketchy, 
i it might , 
and even loose, is rich in fanciful td olin 
suggestion—far beyond any elaborate classic 
or renaissance composition — which shows at 
once its beginning and its end. The only 
essay from English history is a small picture by 
E. M. Ward, R.A., the subject being that of his 
noble work at South Kensington, ‘ Ring ames 
the Second receiving the News of the ing of 
the sketch made proparstorlyto the. panting of 

es preparat to inting o' 
the large picture, of which has ail the point 
table. He addresses the mouse earnestly and | and force. By W. E. Frost, A.R.A., are two 
heartily, and the little animal by its perfect com- | small pictures of infinite grace and beauty : one is 
posure shows that it is ina iliar presence Saar a ie of dana dae 

dra . 


We now proceed to an examination of the 
oil-pictures : these are hung in the library and 
dining-room. The well-remembered canvas by 
J. Pettie, called by its author ‘ Pax vobiscum’ 
(? tecum), shows us a monk of the jocund type of 
the Clerk of Copmanhurst. He is ample in 
person and florid in face. He has just dined, 
and, good easy man, pleased with himself and 
satisfied with all the world, he is in the act of 
bestowing his blessing on a mouse which has 
ventured forth of its hole to dine also on a 
crumb that has fallen from his well-furnished 


*The Dancing-Lesson’ is another of Mr. | other, a group of figures, ‘ Nym 

Pettie’s happy conceits. The of the | lamenting Narci 

entertainment are a little girl, and her master 

who is executing a rapid movement on his violin 

to the inspiriting measure of which the child is 

flying on tiptoe and on all the wings of her 
uze draperies, very much to the satisfaction of 

e professor who is sea’ the time, 
and smiling at the perfect success of his 
who is evidently in training for a pirouettiste. 
It is one of Mr. Pettie’s best and was 
engraved a year or two ago in the Art-Yournal 
as one of the illustrations accompanying a sketch 
of the life of this artist. The work which, we 
believe, brought him into notice is, with its 

t, also in this collection. It is ‘ The 

ime and the Place;’ it introduces us to a 

who resembles very much one of the 

—— in “‘ Woodstock.” He ar oe his 

1 wn rapier, waiting impatien appear- 

ance a oe tek a see os pew 
picture hastening to is engagement, 

as ready for the conflict as the other. 

Among the other familiar and famous pic- 
tures in this collection, we find ‘ The Sick C ’ 
by Clark ; one of those works which form at once 
o for their ore Ae is so well- 

wn as to render i any! 
By Edouard Frére {~~ domestic su 
acl yD 00 Be ele in Ec Be ms 
cacy: it is . i * consists 
of a group—a notherent’ her los children, one 
on her lap and the other by her side. This 
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a.water-pitchér, as 

jethe figure is well drawn. and pretty. 
artist, ‘A Sea-urchin,’ is a very 
spresentiag. a poor fisherman’s 
jin- very scantedrapery, now ready for any 
, enterprise, from ‘sailing .a. boat with a 
paper sail. to hunting. tiny crabs under. the 
. “>In, a: much loftier strain W., E. 
Prost, or rw invites attention to a Ke 

; © (284) and. a ‘Nymph: 
in bh which the pa vod proves hini- 
» animated a, genuine classic afflatus, 
all Mr. Frost puts forth, they are graceful 
wand would help well to. illus- 
edition of Ovid’s Epistles. »‘ A 
oselle,’ W.C.T. Dobson, A.R.A., 
ofa girl's head covered with a loose 
- ¢ features have all that Teu- 
which we so often see in. Mr. 
Lp rege poe As font io been cee 
8 .water-colour - essays. 
HB. Willis webbie Ch see near Oban, in 
the Western H ~ which ee in.his 
owns pecali ical vein, and with great 
ape Ene of colour, By A. W. 
‘Williams «there is‘ a. flat, tract, requiring 
very skilful treatment to render it at all interest- 
ing, : itis called ‘On, the Marshes;at, T , 
(14), and derives much of its interest from the 
and of water, which reflect the 
to the Joy the Enjoyment ot Plots 
age 4 Enj to ty’ 
(35) by Lorenz ow ~ _ nude, children 
it. . The, arrangement, 
with a little thodification, would come out well 
as a bas-relief. ‘ Moonlight—Loch Fyne, In- 
verary ’ (41), F. F. Bannatyne, is a pleasing 
drawing; as are also ‘A Surrey Lane’ (62), 
E. A. faterlow ; and ‘A Norfolk Lane’ (65), 
A. J. Stark; in ‘Raising the Wind’ (67), 

J. enderson,— the idea is a boy exerting hi 
to fill the sail of his tiny boat,—the expres- 
sion of the idea is very literal. ‘A Summer 
Shower ’ (104), E. M. Wimperis, is a view from 
am eminence over a richly - wooded country, 











presented with a.new toy, 
things, is exercising himself with the drumsti 
mi to his: own enj 


it to. canvas .or: paper, so,uninvitings is. the 
subject. W. Shoobridge, however, been 
bold enough to paint the ‘South Transept— 
Preaching of Savonarola,’ which is perhaps a 
minor essay, to be carried out on a larger scale 
with impersonations of marked character. On 
the other hand, the ‘ Chapel of St. M i 

St. Jacques—Dieppe’ 
teresting from the j 
choice of the subject, and the manner in which 
it has been brought forward. In ‘ Homeward 
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The lesson learried 

pe i fs be o_o Sedatsiees 
when he dons ue 

brassarts, sad the rok of the panoply of 
war, to meet his adversary in tournament or 
battle-field. tay 
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A REVIEW OF 
ART IN ENGLAND IN 1870. 


Tue character of the year 1870, 
display of objects of Art, has 
of ise and of expectation 
ormance. Of the exhibitions of 
and drawings we have spoken, month 


month, at length—such a a@ mere 
résumé would be in extent to form 

_ independ i When it is remembered 
that there were at one time open in London, last 
spring, no fewer than twenty separate exhibitions 
~ —- ny ~ cate that ae 

em the Academy di 1,229 
it must be confessed that, at Terns in the 
number of productions exhibited, 1870 has shown 
no falling off. Apart from the and the 
sale exhibitions, the principal novelties of the year 
have been the exhibition of the loan collection 
of old masters and d ish artists at 
Burlington House ; that of se’ from the 

leries of the Marquis of Westminster and 

rd Elcho, at the South Kensington Museum ; 
and that of the original drawings of Raffaelle 
and Michael Angelo, lent by her Majesty and 

other fortunate proprietors to the Burli 

ine-Arts Club. A strong impulse is li 
be given to two distinct branches of i 

| Art, namely, landscape - painting and water- 
colour-drawing, by the noble works exhibited 
from the easel of Mr. Bierstadt, and of the 
Chevalier Fortuni. Of the progress of that 
wonderful art in which the pencil of light 
replaces the pencil of camel’s hair, we ha 
spoken so recently, and at such length, that it i 
only nec to remind our readers of 
beauty of the photographs of American moun- 
tain-scenery, sent from San Francisco, and of 
the more recently displayed triumphs of Mrs. 
Cameron, of Colonel Stuart diye of Mr. 
R. pgp and of W. Robinson, of Tunbridge 
Wells. 

In respect to Industrial Art, the sudden out- 
burst of the Franco-German war has a stop 
to projected exhibitions at Aix-la-Chapelle and 
elsewhere. Rome signalised the last year of 
the temporal power by a feeble parody of na- 
tional display, which failed to attract atten- 
tion even from the ordinary residents and visitors 
of the City. The Russian Industrial Exhibi- 
tion, of which we have been alone in furnishing 
an account to the English public, has raised 
the question as to whether any ancient Russian 
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to their efforts to raise him in the 
artificers, have as yet been rewarded 


a son ren nth 
Society of Arts. ual 
highest merit were to be ; but 


response from the working classes of 
there was none. 
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stitutions is not light. 

The embellishment of the metropolis has 
advanced in no slight d te Reed oem 
year. The opening of the Thames Em t 
to public traffic has for the first time convinced 
many of us of the claims of London to architec- 

beauty. From the Mansion House towards 
Blackfriars, from Whitehall Place, and from 
other points of the inner route from Westminster 
to the City, broad lines of way are pierced, or afe 
being pierced, to the river. The jolting and 
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Art ever had existence, or whether Byzantine 
tradition on the one hand, and borrowing from 
Norse or Teutonic sources on the other, does 
not cover all that is claimed as of Muscovite 
origin. In the work of the goldsmith and 
silversmith, and in that of the wood-carver, the 
chief objects of interest in this exhibition were 
to be found. 

The textile Art of India has been fully and 
| admirably illustrated, by the care of the Indian 
Government and the industry of Dr. Forbes 
Watson, in a display at the India Museum in 
“Downing Street; and, later in the year, in the 
Workmen’s International Exhibition. While the 
| presentation to the English manufacturer of sam- 
| ples or patterns of those productions which suit 

the traditional taste of the inhabitants of our great 

oriental empire has been the chief motive of the 
po pap Severn the articles en wood- 
carving an ying, ivory-carving, jade, on 
inlaid metal, and other materials have Ben 
and striking interest. Untiring patience, in- 
volving labour that takes no heed of the brief 
limit of life, is the most prominent characteristic 
of Indian, as it is of Chinese, Art. But to- 
gether with this must be noted a subtle 

tion of harmony in colour, in which we have 

much to learn from the dusky artificer. The 

most brilliant glories of crimson and gold 
enchant the eye by their harmonious splendour 
in some of these costly tissues. In others, ~ 
greens and blues and pinks are in 
composition as subtle as that of nature herself. 
Alike in the splendid and in the subdued, 
ome is almost invariably to be found, and 
the very vagaries of arabesque patterns seem 
nous by an instinctive aj iation of the 
subordination of form to colour. The woven 
gossamer of Dacca can never be examined 





noisy pavement has been replaced, 

two favoured localities, by smooth and silent 
asphalte. The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s 
have come to the public with “the hat,” for the 
decoration of their noble cathedral; and the 
Corporation of London has filled the west 
window of the Guildhall with glass, which, but 
for one ~— serious fault of design, would be, 
like most of the windows in this old hall, a 
credit to English window-stainers. As to the 
glass in St. Paul’s, it is rich and full in colour, 

t as ill designed for the purpose of filling 
architectural lights as it is possible to conceive. 

At Westminster the Chapter-house is all but 
complete as far as its skeleton is concerned. 
The reverent hand of Mr. Scott was—till ren- 
dered inactive by serious illness, from which we 
are glad to know he is now recovering—busy 
with repairs of the exterior of the Abbey. The 
“oars of ‘political advancement has clothed 
with a little brief authority a person who has 
taken advantage of official position to make a 
blind and furious attack upon educated men in 
general; and especially to imperil the harmony 
of one of our greatest modern buildings by 
seeking to replace the architect of the Palace of 
Westminster by persons who have not the dis- 
qualification of being educated for architecture 
or for Art. 

For the of Education, Science, and 
seo See Soe ae 
1870-71 amouni to £1, 790, ing an 
increase of £88, went i year. Of 
this sum about £ 1,300,000 is to public 
education in entary and normal nF neg 
in os and Ireland: this sum will, no 
doubt, in year. 
The Science Art ent demands out 
of the remainder £218,000; the British Museum, 
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THE MUSEUMS OF ENGLAND, 


wiTH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO OBJECTS 
OF ART AND ANTIQUITY. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F-S.A., &c., &c. 


THE SHREWSBURY MUSEUM. 


In close imity to Uriconium, or, as it is 
now Wromer, the English Nineveh, and 
with so many places of historical interest in its 

bourhood, itself rich in remains of antiquity 

its history full of stirring incidents, Shrews- 
bury possesses many features to commend it to 
the especial notice of the artist, the historian, 
and the archeologist. Its castle, where parlia- 
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ROMAN CINERARY URNS, AND OTHER VESSELS FROM URICONIUM. 


ments have been held and battles taken eC; 
abbey, founded by the first Norman 
i ial-place as well as that 


its 
, and his 
of St. Wenefrede; its churches of St. Chad, 
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St. Alkmund, St. Mary, and St, Giles,—in the 
of the latter edifice stands the “pest 
»”” of the time when the e visited the 
Seton sn Ca ds ; its timber 
grammar-school, market- 
house, and other objects in the 


ever, is not at pre- 
in its extent with 


lundered and 

the invasion 

century, and 

was left a mass of ruins until the middle of the 


“LANCET OF A ROMAN SURGEON. ROMAN TILE IMPRESSED 


Roman times down to our own day. 
wares two sorts will be noticed to 
abundant: the one white, the 
of a light redcolour. The white, which is made 
of what is usually called 
clay,” and is rather coarse 
consists chiefly of jugs of different 
not inelegant in form, of mortars, 
of bowls of different shapes and 
which are often painted with 


been pulled to pieces to su material for the 
building of Haughmond uildwas abbeys, 
and the churches of Wroxeter, Atcham, and 


twelfth, when its buildings are supposed to have | 
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unguents or incense, and bowls. Of these a | formi 
remarkably fine example is exhibited. There and made of steel. It was enclosed 
ane Sie Sagueiats of window-glass, &c.; and | in the remains of a wooden case. It probably 
some " 
The remsing of tesselated pave- 
ments are hig interesting ; in addi- 
tion to which the Museum is enriched 
by careful drawings of other - 


ments, made from the ccigia. at 

Wroxeter by Mr. George . Mawe, 
| F.S.A. They are of the usual pat- . 
_ terns, and are of good, and, in some 

instances, elaborate, character. 

Numerous roofing-flags, flue-tiles, 
roof-tiles, bonding and drain tiles, 
\&c., will be noticed; and some of 
‘them are curious as exhibiting the 

ppressions of the feet of the dog, 
ithe sheep, the pig, the horse, and ‘ vitium 

he ox. These animals having evi- 
dently walked over the tiles while in 
a soft clay state. One tile, from the 
neighbourhood of Shrewsbury, shows 
the impression of the two nailed 
shoes of a man, who had stood 
upon it. 

Among the sculptured stones and 
-architectural fragments are several 
bases, capitals, and shafts of columns; 
wall-decorations, both tesselated 
and painted stucco, one of which 
bears a portion of an inscription; 
and some carved heads, &c. There 


are also some very curious inscribed TESSELATED PAVEMENTS. 


stones. 
Two metallic mirrors, or made of a | belonged to a surgeon of Uriconium, and was, with colour remaining upon it, 


white metal (a compound of copper and tin), | with other objects—a needle or bodkin, the | to the artist Dicinivus, of the 
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TESSELATED PAVEMENTS. CINERARY URN WITH LEADEN CASE. TESSELATED PAVEMENTS. 


from the cemetery at Uriconium, will be | handle of a small spoon, some beads, &c.—{ Uriconium. The inscri 
oticed; as will also some fibulz, strigils, | buried with him. A somewhat similar lancet, | IVMA, whi . Wri 
elets and armlets, hair-pins, Pm ged — wie 
tedles, studs or buttons, finger-rings of silver, 
bronze, wood, amber, and Senate latter of 
which is set with a blue stone, ing the 
device of a fawn coming out of a nautilus shell— 
combs, beads, and many other articles of 
personal use and adornment. 

Of bronze figures only one or two examples | 
have been exhumed, but these are of great | 
interest ; especially the statuettes of Venus and 
of Mercury. 

One of the most curious objects from the 
cemetery of Uriconium is the singularly-formed 
cinerary urn here engraved. It is, as will be | 
seen, of unique form, and is covered by a lid, 
and has been enclosed in an outer case of lead. 
I know of no similar example. 

Among other unique objects presented in 
this collection are some when deserve especial | 
notice. One of these is the lancet of a Roman | 
surgeon, which we engrave of its full size. This 

is con- 
cerned, has i by a lobe or 





ROOFING- AND ROOF-TILES. 
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oblong ring of bronze, the knob at the is jeanrtan 6 pub ets eure tee ees 
at is now in the 


broken off. At the bottom is a »| was Pompeii, 
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PREPARATIONS FOR THE 
EXHIBITION OF 1871. 


CHEERFUL expectation prevails at Kensin 
REnrUL expectation Prrabibition of 1871. 
the forms prescribed for the 
it cannot as yet be at all c ted 
space is actually demanded, but no 
is anticipated. of foreign 
more definite, and not less satisfac- 
two gigantic combatants whose 
the attention of the world, find 
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ALEXANDRA PARK. 


THE extreme importance which, in the opinion 
of all considerate , attaches to the preser- 
vation of an open of 400 acres in the centre 
of a district now so becoming covered 
with buildings as is northern London, has been 
the season of ous aottng 

readers to the subject the Alexandra Park, 
with an iteration which 
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t to promise a rivalry of a more 
Berlin will send an assortment 
in from the Royal Manufactory. 


i 


ies of the Academy. Munich will 
occupy with Fine Art exhibits all the space she 
can obtain. 

The French deserve no small de; of 


| been ended by the efficient method of the 
Dusseldorf will exhibit pictures and statues from majority purc 


the interest of 
rity. palace and the park, in consequence, 


now be regarded as the joint 
the London Financial Company, pap poe 


' Kelk and Lucas, the contractors. More respect- 


use for their pluck and liberali pro- | able proprietors could not easily be named; and 


ing a home for themselves in Inter- 
national Exhibition. They have taken a piece 
of land from the Museum authorities on a 
seven ’ lease, and erected a building around 
three sides of a quadrangle, at their sole ex 
The present isi ment of France 
has confirmed the proceedings of its predeces- 
sors, and sent over encouragement and promises 
- Merny d mre The one point in which the 

h have made, as we cannot doubt, a great 
error, is in the roofing and lighting of their halls. 
These rooms are of the same width as the Eng- 
lish galleries, we previously described, namely, 

feet : they are 27 feet high. The ceilings are 

t, with a louvre light in the centre, and the 
result is, that there is a blank, box-like space 
between the louvre light and the ceiling ; while 
both that — itself and + whole “ the 
u of the is thrown into dense 

rob gg The shine ie anid to have been to 
secure ample wall-space for the display of 
tapestries or painting. At any rate, it is a 
serious blunder, which contrasts very strongly 
with the good lighting of the English galleries. 
We regret this all the more from the spirit and 
liberality evinced by our French friends, who 
have shown an amount of moral courage and 

faith in the matter which deserves to be 
ully appreciated. 
northern aisle of the Royal Horticultural 
Conservatory is to be widened and altered in 
form, so as to form a rain-proof court immedi- 
ately adjoining the Albert Hall. The large 
upper corridor of this building is also being 
for the display of pictures on the occa- 
sions of the International Exhibition. There 
will thus be a continuous covered walk along 
the 1,200 feet of gallery, through the circular 
passage and conservatory, round the corridor of 
the amphitheatre, and so down to the gallery 
on the west of the gardens, which is of equal 
length with that opposite. When it is remem- 
bered that these isles cover two floors, and 
that the French Court has to be taken in addition, 
it will evidently be a good day’s work only to 
look through the exhibition. 

The French Courts will present the more 
interest, if filled, as it is proposed, from the 
ey a character of the contents, in- 
asmuch as the general arrangement of the Ex- 
hibition will be according dom, and not 
according to countries. Another feature which 
will be novel, and, we trust, instructive, will be 
the y= é of architectural drawings. Conti- 
nental itecture will be fairly re ted ; 
and, we trust that the architects of thi country 
will not allow the verdict to go against them, for 
want of putting in an appearance. 

No a a be awarded, but certificates will 


be issued showing that the parties receiving | be 


them had the distinction of displaying their pro- 
ducts in this Exhibition. sie 4 
We shall not fail to lay before our readers, 
from month to month, such information with 
to the Exhibition as may be useful to 
and manufacturers. It is evident that 
the scheme is not likely to prove a failure from 
want of energy in the directors. The period for 
the een exhibits extends from Wednes- 
day, Fe y 1, to Tuesday, February 28; but 
each day has its appointed objects of reception. 


this arrangement constitutes a tee that 
| the park and palace for the purpose of a great 
| centre for elevating recreation and instruction, 


such as has been suggested by Mr. Fuller, will 

receive proper and candid consideration. 

| For the first time, then, in its history, the 

| park is in a condition to be sold. Vendors are 

| to be found able, and no doubt willing, to sell. 

| The question now is, who and where is the 
? 


| We believe it is no secret that for some time 
| past an attempt has been made to get hold 
of the Alexandra Palace for purposes the very 
opposite of those which have been advocated 
in our columns. It is to be taken as matter of 
course that such offers will now be likely to 
assume a tangible form. The attempt to natu- 
ralise amongst us forms of amusement for which 
certain establishments in Paris have an evil 
| notoriety, can be unknown to but few of our 
| readers, however apt we all are to be silent on 
| such topics. It should be borne in mind that 
a of the nature > which we refer = 
| gen supported by a lavish expenditure o' 
enen must be expected, therefore, that 
| the — of the park may be plied with 
financial arguments to allow their property to 
pass into hands which might, indeed, pay a 
Iden price, but as to the cleanliness of which 
ittle can be said. 
| _ It remains, then, for the residents to decide 
the question for themselves. Numerous public 
| meetings have been held, and thirty-two sub- 
| committees have been formed, for the preserva- 
tion of the for the people. A different 
task now lies before these gentlemen from any 
pg yet attempted. The matter has now 
to be looked at in a business point of view. No 
general promises of support, or prognostications 
of success, will have any value. If the residents 
and those interested in the spot desire to pur- 
chase the property, they must at once be pre- 
wen to —_ the —— condition of a con- 
or that purpose, the ent of an adequate 
deposit. Of course we 7} i pane that such a 
deposit is to be placed in the hands of the 
vendors. Proper trustees should be appointed ; 
authorised—on the one} hand, to satisfy the 
vendors that a sum is in esse adequate to e 
the serious character of any offer made to hom; 
and, on the other hand, to satisfy the sub- 
scribers that their funds will not be parted with 
until full guarantees are given as to the comple- 
tion of the railway to the palace by a fixed date, 
the completion of the gymnasium and other 
unfinished works, and the execution of a defini- 
tive contract of sale in pursuance of mutuall 
agreed conditions. If this be done, there wi 


¢ no difficulty in securing the roperty from 
bisection waht en ‘as building lots. 
We do not of the details of 
scheme. € are anxious for one object—the 
securing of the pro , in its unity, to the 
country. If the public put their shoulder to the 
wheel now, it is theirs; if they hesitate, it is 
lost. This is the last time of asking ; and it 
will be deplorable to find the opportunity for 
acquiring the property—most valuable to the 
general community—and devoting it to some 
good and legitimate purpose, gone for ever. 








if close by—in whatever 

the auditor stood. It seems probable 
effect of the magnificent organ 

is now erecting, and which i 
largest in the country, will 
powering. Much, of course, 
organist; but the effect of the volume of 
on the glass ceiling will i 


tion. 

The organ consists ot fi 
which may, in fact, be 
instrument. The pedal organ 
one stops, the choir organ of twenty. 
organ ot twenty-five, the swell of 
and the solo organ of twenty. 
stops, such as the baritone in the swell, 
for the first time introduced. Each stop con- 
sists in the manual Ne ee 
and in the pedal organ of thirty-two—the 
for the diapason being 32 feet long. These is 
supplied to the feeders by steam-power. 
front pipes are made of ninety parts of tin to 
ten of lead, and the interior pipes of five- 
ninths tin and four-ninths lead: the elabo- 


design for the ceiling is indi a : 
ees Seay eee the interior of this 
large hall will be as charming as it is 
ori 

o the designs for the frieze, the cartoons for 
which were prepared by Messrs. Armstead; 
Armitage, A.R.A.; Horsley, R.A.; Marks; 
Pickersgill, R.A.; Poynter, A.R.A.; and Yeames, 
A.RA., we purpose to revert when the weather 
will allow of careful i i 

On the adjoining Memorial (the best 
view of which is that commanded from the bal- 
cony of the Albert Hall), od oy 4 of sculptur 
representing Europe was unveiled for the Queen’s 
inspection. As in the case of the frieze, the 
state of the weather was such as to preclude 
any detailed criticism. From our point of view, 
however, the figure of the nymph seated on 
the bull a heavily to overbalance her 
monture. e hope this want of balance may 
be less observable below. 

Whether this immense hall will succeed is, at 
the least, questionable : it may be too far from the 
centre of London to attract visitors in crowds, and 
not be often “ filled,” although there is a large 
and an increasing local population ; but there can 
be no doubt the hail be an important and 
valuable acquisition to the metropolis, and espe- 
cially to its wealthiest suburb of ——* 
and the whole district south-west of Hyde 
It must be considered, moreover, as an adjunct to 
the Horticultural Gardens and its huge conser- 
vatories. Taken together, there will be 
so effective in Europe; while the Museum 

gton, close at hand, and the gal- 


ee 

certainly be visited at all periods 
Perhaps, if regarded merely 

ier peal, %t my be u teltene~-Ois SS mearees 
probable ; but it is to be looked at in another 
and better light, and if so it will be a success. 
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SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


NINTH.WINTER EXHIBITION. 


Tuts Gallery, since last it was open, has sus- 
tained a serious loss in the secession of two im- 
t members, Mr. Burton and Mr. Burne 

ones. The cause of the division was the re- 
noval by the committee of a nude picture painted 
iby Mr. Jones, which is said to have given 
fence to a few squeamish visitors. That the 
pciety cannot manage its affairs without coming 

D open rupture, says little for the discretion or 
siness tact of those in authority. Had a like 
listurbance taken place within the Academy, 
much-abused Sade would have been de- 
pounced in no measured terms. We fear it 
aust be admitted that the Old Water-Colour 
ociety is merely a a body without public 
uties or responsibilities; that its members seek 
ndividual ends, and do not care to take a large 

w of the interests of Art. The calamity which 

now fallen upon the body could not have 
appened at a time more unfortunate. The 
Academy, in the possession of spacious galleries, 
umes, even unintentionally, a rival position. 
ccordingly, some water-colour painters are 
aking to oils, others have tried their fortunes 
nthe water-colour gallery of the Academy. It 
Gs at such a moment, when it behoved the old 
Society to gather its forces together, that two 
trong men are lost to the cause. The public 
may be pleased to know that what is the of 
pne Society will be the gain of some other exhibi- 
tion. We shall doubtless have the satisfaction 
of greeting Mr. Burton and Mr. Burne Jones in 
another place. In the meantime, the ol ped ood 
has made some effort to repair its ity. 
Little time has been lost for the election of the 
best among numerous candidates. Mr. Deane 
has been brought over from the Institute; Mr. 
Dobson, A.R.A., consents to divide his talents 
between Piccadilly and Pall Mall; and Mr. 
Marsh, a fellow-student of Mr. Watson, also 
kindly offers to pull the Society through what 
the council may have deemed a crisis. On the 
whole the Exhibition suffers less than might 
have been feared. 

The most remarkable drawings in the room 
are due to Mr. Walker. Graceful as a compo- 
sition by Stothard is ‘ The Sketch for Illustra- 
tion to Miss Thackeray’s “ Village on the 
Cliff” ’ (385). The artist evinces his versatility, 
his readiness of resource, by the range of his 
topics, and the variety of his compositions. 
Amateur’ (379), takes the spectator by 
surprise: the subject has nothing to do with the 
Fine Arts, but relates solely to a cabbage-field. 
An old fellow toddles out of doors, and eyes his 

lenteous crop with the zest of an ‘ amateur.” 
us, as is well-known, some of the best pic- 
tures may be’ made out of trifles. Next comes a 
* Sketch ’ (381), after the manner of an etching, 
| for a picture long to be remembered in the Aca- 
demy—the gipsies, or the wanderers, The 
obility of the chief figure is here retained ; 
indeed, it is remarkable how much of eur 
thrown into minuteness, how much 
there is on the scale of a miniature. The 

tist’s chief contribution (334) is without a 
mame. So small as to be only suited for the 


screen, it is full of material. In the foreground | 
| of the year, that of the spring. We thank, how- 


float swans and a pleasure-boat, better drawn 
than is usual on this scale; upon the shore be- 
yond are villagers ; into the defiantly 
are thrown houses as red as can be—a gra- 
tuitous difficulty which few painters would have 
dared to encounter is here used as a climax of 
' colour, We are not accustomed to indulge in 





gencss | 





terms of unmitigated praise, and ns it 
would have been more in accor 
critical usage to pick out the blemishes of these | 
exceptional 
mitigated his faults; his. errors are now but | 
eccentricities ; he may be sometimes wrong, but 
he is always original ; and though his manner is | 
strongly pronounced, he seldom, if ever, repeats | 
himself. Mr. Pinwell is a near approach to Mr. 
Walker ; perhaps more, however, in foxiness of 
colour sal ioe: use of opaque than in concep- 
tion, In each master, , may be traced 
like peculiarities in composition : the materials | 


with | uncommon fertility of ideas; 
uctions. But Mr. Walker has | 


are apt to fall about for want of coherence, the 


ttered fi not t under 
csumneuta oars ie theme i ae ei 
of the eg * (103), that the 
’ t 
Loca te Gasol 6 Genie 
ing characters 


into one 


either a dramatist or a colourist. And yet it 
must be admitted that there is no more dramatic 
composition in the room than ‘Landlord and 
Tenant’ (272); though, as a composition, the 
landlord stands at too great a distance from the 
tenant. The difficulty which this painter has 
never been quite able to get over is how to treat 
his picture as a whole: the parts—as, for instance, 
that lovely and i , the poor mother 
with two starving clinging to her— 
are scarcely short of perfect. To look at a 
group thus skilfully composed gives to an 
artistic eye infinite pleasure. Not to see these 
drawings by Mr. Walker and Mr. Pinwell would 
be indeed to miss an exquisite delight. 

In the rank of figure-pictures the con- 
tains many works to interest ; indeed, the idea 
of an exhibition of ‘‘ Sketches and Studies ” is 
to bring together much which may be attractive 
even in its incompleteness — and ends 
of study having little claim to be faultless in 
the carrying out, An artist always confers a 
favour when he enables one of the outside 
public to understand the processes, the succes- 
sive steps, by which he arrives at his results, 
Thus, we thank Mr. Lamont for this ‘ Sketch 
for the Picture of ee (75), @ work 
which may be accep as a masterpiece. 
* Hawking’ (83), by the same artist, is enough 
to show artistic intuitions: the lines of the 
figures are disposed expressly to respond to 
the curve of the stately stairs whereon the 
peng me A descends. Mr. Lamont in these 
sketches displays that indecision in touch which 
has Yeates his mature productions. Mr. 
Lun becomes more and more indefinite 
in form: ‘An Eastern Girl’ (198) is lumpy ; 
‘The Stolen Kiss’ (156) is to be commended 
by little else than Eastern colour; and that the 
artist should have colour of any sort, Eastern or 
otherwise, is more than could be expected, 
seeing that he was born of the colour-blind 
school of Scandinavia. But Mr. Lundgren has 
travelled far and wide from Stockholm, his 
birthplace ; hence he favours us with ‘ Spani 
Peasant-Girls, and a Peasant’s House, Spain’ 
(250): these we account the nearest 
to nature he now cares to exhibit. The 
more recent productions of Mr. Carl Haag are 
open to like criticism: the colour is hot, the 
costume showy, the sentiment false. On ‘Monks 
at their Devotion’ (286), a more sober work, 
we gladly dwell as doing most justice to an 
artist who. has produced, when, as a pioneer, 
he sketched in Jerusalem and Palmyra, good 
work, ever to be held in grateful memory. 

Py a: John Gilbert _—_ not exhibit med > 
oO wings we co} to see in a 

set apart for yi tes ond His - 


ey 

folios must teem with studies; but painters 
are too wily to disclose the secrets of their 
studios; hence these winter exhibitions miss 


and now vary only in 


their original 
quality asd not in kind from the chief exhibition 


r. Gilbert heartily for a noble Rembrandt- 
like study of H IV. in act of 


leep, O gentle A of 
fi i 


ever, 


‘s eep 

has fitly been given to ‘A Welsh Stream’ 
after the happiest manner of Mr, Topham. 
Smallfield again shows himself one of 
prolific of painters: he is evidently gi 


ae 
LEH 


reason indeed to believe that Mr. 
Ome Se Ones te " 
ing to the Birds,’ in year’s exhibi 
Academy. Ss Os ee 
ited for Mr. S - 
fers materially from 
Marks. The charge 
made to be always just: in 
not hard to believe so 
ing a subject as that of St. F 
may have suggested itself to both artists at the 
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scribed exhibition like the present, how each 

latitude calls for a distinctive orial treatment 

—how the artist who has sobe pecitated fo 
Scotland, is thereby inca 

pe ody with their crystalline Bonn 


region of ps. At 
Moleson, Switzerland ’ (152), is 
with scenes which this artist has for many 
years t with him to London from Bet- 
tws-y and o< Curig. Mr. Naftel is 
gaining in tone and delicacy : ‘ Autumn Moon 

61) has none of the crudeness of his earlier 
lorts. 

The exhibition wears 4 gon aspect 
in the of works which, at a glance, are 
identifed with Birket Foster, C. Davidson, C. 
Branwhite, Alfred Newton, E. A. Goodall, 
Francis Powell—not to mention other names 
which, as a eats of onan swell the my ¢ 
tion. Mr. Foster contributes sparklin , suc 
as ‘ The Greta, at Rokeby’ (48 ‘and “Houses at 
Eton’ (79): the execution is too clean and 
neat for TPeiches out of doors ; the presumption 
becomes strong that these are studio works—so, 

many powerful productions of 


y 
assume the slight manner of a sketch ; but the 
accident and zest and rapid dash of out-door 

cannot be got in the measured methods of 
io. Mr. Branwhite’s drawings have 
looked better upon these walls than of 
: the colour has become more rich and less 
, and the breadth gives unaccus- 
tomed force. Mr. Aled ‘Newion sometimes 
carries breadth too far; yet ‘ Moonlight’ (158), 
if a little over-spectral and stagey, is impressive. 
The drawing is entered as “a study”—a word 
sometimes used as an apology for incomplete- 
ness. The amount of study needed can scarcely 
have been very great, inasmuch as the artist has 
so often favoured us with this sort of thing 
before, that instead of “a study” he might 
have called his performance “a replica.” Mr. 
Boyce is still an enigma, and the mystery which 
encircles his style is scarcely nearer solution by 
the ten pene tate kindly gives of his manner. 
The strange fascination ese drawings may 
be in S explained by their unusual combina- 
tion of poetry with prose—the infusion of ardour 
into literal fact. Two sketches of ‘An old 
Fortified House in Northumberland’ (233), 
have the precision of architectural drawings ; 
Dyke. oe the Gan er Roman 
at ter’ (338), es jo 
and oe mg the poet ot nature. Mr. Powell, 
it is it, has not touched the turning-point 
when a er retraces his steps and begins to 
himself. ‘Carrick Castle, Loch Goil’ 
(160), is the artist’s most mature work: ,the 
colour is so managed as to educe harmony out 
of ; the warm tone on the hills is 
balanced by a grey sky full of rain-clouds; the 
relative distances are truly kept; the idea of 
space and scale are well conveyed. But such a 
work, having no pretence to be either a sketch 
ora , is one of the many instances of how 
compl this exhibition has been pesetes 
its original intent. Mr. Powell makes 
amends by his frame full of jottings from nature. 
fer ewe ae gathered to itself some of the 
most architectural draughtsmen, also 
one or = 8 the 1p tae mgt re of the 
present day. Mr. Basil » aS a iate to 
the moment, contributes ‘ French Hesves “aon, 
Paris. These noble creatures 


SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 
SUFFOLK-STREET artists, encouraged by the 
success which has crowned the efforts of other 
societies, have a first Winter Exhibition. 
With advantage, part of the vast gallery has 
been kindly lent for the exhibition in aid of 
the distressed French peasantry, thus this 
winter collection is in extent less wearisome 


ing. The quality of the 
works displayed is jest what ight be anticipated 
from the well-known antecedents of Suffolk 
Street. And once again the interest is not 
in what is fore-known, but in what comes by 
surprise ; not in the somewhat conventional con- 
tributions of the members, but in the wayward 
and sudden spurts of genius from outsiders. 
Thus many may incline to think 
this last addition to winter exhibitions is one 
too many, still we gladly acknowledge that a 
circuit through the rooms discovers not a few 
works, pleasant and of promise, which we 
should have regretted to miss. 

Of special interest are some dozen pictures 
collected as a tribute to the memory of J. B. 
Pyne, a valued member of the Society. An 
epitome of abrilliant, though somewhat mistaken, 
career is given in the following highly 
but artificial, works, grouped effectively on one 
ewall: ‘Castello Dan Lago Maggiore’ 
(gor); ‘San Giorgio aggiore, Venice’ (506) ; 
‘ Piscatore, Lago Maggiore’ (507); and 
‘ Ulleswater’ (510). The vices of the style are 
evident at a glance, and yet these landscapes are 
resplendent as visions—ecstatic creations of the 
imagination. A yd sober and solid 
drawing, ‘Teatro bran, Venice’ (379), 
indicates that had looked less to Turner 
and more to nature, he could have won, not an 
ephemeral, but an enduring reputation ; instead 
of a meteor blazing in the sky, his name might 
have shone among the fixed stars. Turning to 
‘Sunshine and Mist on the Welsh Hills’ (250), 
we are tempted to use a hackneyed simile, and 
say that the mantle of Mr. Pyne has descended on 
the shoulders of Mr. Harry Johnson. We add, 
with pleasure, that a son of the late Mr. e 
—_, the at of genius, vide ‘ Bor- 
rowdale ’ (93). . J. Danby traces his pedi 
as a colourist direct Sa hid owe fetes bok ae 
with other mannerists, he is best when—as in 
a study ‘ Near Bournemouth’ (52)—he consents 
to paint nothing more than he sees. A day or 
two since, in a private collection, we met with a 
sketch of Lynmouth beach, made on the spot, by 
Francis Danby, the father: the varied harmony 
of greys was more exquisite than the blaze of 
sunset which became habitual to the artist. 
The son will im his Art by reverting to 
nature in her quiet moods. But some painters 
indulge in greys even to monotony; dius H. 
Moore paints ‘A Grey Morning in the Downs’ 
(27), lovely in silvery light, yet almost too 
much of a replica of the many sea-pieces and 
coast-scenes ore exhibited. Mr. W. L. 
Wyllie, another artist of signal promise is also in 
danger of falling into leaden monotones; and 
yet we gladly observe that he has, since last we 
met him, ed new veins which seem likely 
to yield rich ore with little admixture of baser 
metal. ‘The Beach in Winter’ (47) is 
marked by originality. ‘The Northern Lights’ 
(70), though not scintillating sufficiently, prove 
an observant for atmospheric phenomena ; 
while ‘A Back-water on the Thames’ (156) 
shows a versatile turn for swans and water- 
lilies. In these rooms no artist is of greater 
promise than y Mr. Wyllie. 

Messrs. Pettitt, > 
pictures after a style habi : 
‘The Frontier’ (118), is large and 
ambitious ; ‘ Borrowdale” (499) recalls the best 
Boddiagtan vee rey? WhO with his brother 

» Was for years an ornament to the 
gallery. These rooms have bright, no less than 


gloomy, recollections. Mr. W: ht, another 
é, is seen at his best in a 


and effect are charming ; 


execution strike one as lacking vigour, indivi- 
duality, and variety. ‘A Sketch of the Bass 





picture, ‘A Summer’s Evening’ (35) : the colour | shel 
though the texture and 





Rock’ (221), by J. P. Haverfield, makes 
the Society, shows by a sketch, ‘ At Minehead’ 
(528), how much better it would 


Fee, 


jictures : 
orgotten Deed-chest’ (10), and ‘ 
Chamber’ (11). —_ and other 
for > . 
new aac adinaee forethought Mr. 
himself for pony rome of 
inter. C. Lucy, in 
ohare of history, affords 
accessory work, the by-play to more 
efforts, in a conscientious transcri 
dudno, with Great Orme’s H 
outlines undulate delicately, w 
of the hill seems to tell that the artist 
upon landscape from the higher walk of figure- 
painting. 
The small room devoted to water-colours s 
” (31 


rid 


like the “ large room ” held by oils, j 
from mediocrity. ‘Lichtenstein 
and ‘Dorothy Vernon’s Walk, Haddon . 
(453), are — examples of the well-esteemed 
le of S. Rayner. ‘ Di View of Wickham 
Church’ (344) 3s more favourable to 
Tennant than his oil-pictures. It is a pity that 
some of the habitual frequenters of this 
have not adhered to water-colours all their lives: 
oils, as a rule, call for more deliberate x 
The brilliant sketches of Mr. Spiers are er 
welcome: one of the best we have seen is ‘1 
Great Doorway of the Temple of Jupiter, 
Baalbec’ (413). Miss Gilbert and F. S 
contribute clever fi : H. A. Harper and 
J. J. Curnock exhibit drawings felicitous im 
sunset colour. ‘Evening Glow’ (429) is the 
most poetic and artistic landscape we yet 
noticed by Mr. Curnock, a rising young painter. 
Returning to the large room, the Suffolk 
Street school shows off its genius unmistakably, 
Messrs. Barnes, Baxter, W. B > ; 
Gow, Levin, Ludovici, Roberts, Woolmer, are 
birds of a feather who wisely flock together. 
Mr. Barnes, though abundantly clever,: 
intent on exaggerating his faults: we were 
scarcely prepared for the ‘Return from 
Well’ (94). Mr. Baxter, well qualified to 
trate books of beauty, when painting 
‘In doubt’ (180) again into 
=. a e —_ of a Head * (533 
. Baxter’s figures, cognate beauty—a 
which we are not likely to be tired 
prevailing aspects of the English school. V 
_ commend, in passing, Mrs. Charretie’s 
‘ Chezelle ’ (188) ; also a charming little scene, 
‘The Playmates’ (280), be G. H. way ; 
likewise ‘A Wanderer’ (285), by C. Rossiter. 
— en = German, to et thay pron the 
° table royal picture in the bition 
of the Rendumy, to also gifted with a sense of 
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however, Ui 

as strong as he is undow! 

ing is not a match for his deli 

of oh beatae Sat Oe teed hich it be- 
ing wi to whi 
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be hoped, will not stop his studies at this poin’ 
‘The Poet’ (138), by A. J. Woolmer, is, 


usual, far too tic for a egy ~ world 

appreciate. ore hopeful for the cause 
M brings 
the Li 


truth is the literalness which J. 
to bear on ‘ The Men that man fe-boa 
(266). Each figure might be a portrait. As 
example of how much good talent may 
misdirected and lost by painters who keep ea: 
other in countenance by cherishing faults 
possess in common, we will point to a simple 
spoilt study of a ‘ Sandbank’ (160), by E. 5 
obbett. It is scarcely credible that an 
ho can turn out honest work like this, when- 
he cares to go to nature, should perpetrate 
The Fern-gatherers ’ (32). 
In this gallery one class of contributors is 
full, another class extravagant. A. H. Tour- 
Hier, whose works we have often commended, is 


n danger of falling into the latter extreme. | 
seeks effect | 
Mr. Valen- 

ey, whom we have again and again | 


A Visit to the Wise Woman’ (34) 
‘with strange indifference to truth. 
tine Brom 
lapplauded in the Institute and elsewhere, also 
shows himself in danger of passing the limits of 
moderation in that extravagant picture, ‘ Loves’ 
Song’ (75). And yet soon heis hi again 
n ‘ Waiting’ (234): a lover’s meeting in a 
ood, well conceived and well carried ont. 
The Vineyard Watch ’ (76) is perhaps as near 
ito nature as genius so astounding as that of P. 
Levin will ever care to approach. We are 
ther alarmed to see a second Ludovici in the 


field; and yet if he paint nothing worse than | by 


*Bonheur au cinquiéme étage’ (80), a work 
which bears the name “ A Ludovici, jun.,’ we 
need fear little harm. But in certain ies 
it is impossible to predict what an artist may 
some day come to. 

It is pleasant, if possible, to end with commen- 
dation ; and this is scarcely hard in the sae oe 
of the ‘ Cottage Interior’ (42), by W. Hemsley, 
one of most valued of “members.” The 
picture has sparkle yet solidity : it is Dutch in 
technique, yet in sentiment truly English. 
* Patchwork’ (124), by Haynes King, another 
member, is also true and honest in work. E. 
Vedder, the American, who resides in Rome, 
sends a clever study of ‘ A Roman Girl’ 3 
¢A Breton Peasant’ (66) shows the 
steady work to which we have been 1 


(163). 
accus- 
tomed from C. S. Lidderdale. ‘ A Study ’ (256), 
by J. Burr, it is not easy to commend: in aim- 
ing at colour and sentiment, the artist has been 
far too negligent of precise forms and stern 
facts. Close by hangs a sketch, by F. Holl, ‘Up 
a Court at Whitby ’ (241), supreme in mastery : 


the boy is — of Murillo’s pencil: the treat- 

' ment is broad; the handling, though professedly 
sketchy, goes direct to the desired ends. The 
excellent works which we have been able to 
single out indicate that the Suffolk Street Gallery 
has not materially suffered under the 
competition incident to the constantly increasing 
number of public exhibitions. 


GELATINE, 


AND ITS APPLICATIONS TO THE 
REQUIREMENTS OF ART, 


THE three great non-metallic photographic 
processes, of which we have given a bri 
description in the last two numbers of the 
Art-Fournal, are entirely — upon 
the peculiar properties of the substance 
called gelatine. But little is generally 
known of the origin, nature, mode of pre- 
paration, and general application of this 
material, which is likely to assume con- 
siderable importance in various branches 
of Industrial Art. We think that our readers 
will take interest in a brief notice of such 
information as we have been able to col- 
lect, both from those who use, and from 
those who prepare, what is, in fact, an edible 
substance. 

Gelatine is one of those jally trans- 
parent bodies, readily solu in water, 


which owe their origin to the subtle 
| cess of organic life. Like glue, of which it 
‘may be called a refined variety, and like 
gum Arabic, which it more closely resem- 
| bles in appearance, it is a material which 
| the chemist has never been able to con- 
| struct out of the simple elements into which 
_he can so readily reduce it. In obedience 
to the action of heat, to the chemical effect 
of certain salts, and to the actinic ra 
which accompany the blue light from 
sun, its properties are special, and of great 
importance. It may be dealt with as if it 
were a bitumen, or a glass, or a mineral sub- 
stance of inorganic origin; and few persons 
would be ready to imagine that the clear 
| brown, semi-transparent plate, which may 
at will, be either rendered as hard an 
insoluble as horn, or washed away in a bath 
of tepid water, originates in an ani 
tissue, and was originally manufactured, 
| not for the sun-painter, but for the cook. 

The constituent elements of pure 
tine, omitting fractions, are as follows. 
Fifty parts, by weight of carbon, twenty-five 
of oxygen, eighteen of nitrogen, and seven 
of hydrogen orm a hun uivalents of 
gelatine. How far the t difference in 
purity that is to be found existing between 
the finer and the coarser qualities prepared 
the manufacturer, may depend on some 
slight modification of the above propor- 
tions cannot at present be decided. In 
actual practice it is by extreme care in 
selection of the materials, and in the 
removal of all adherent impurities, that the 
difference of quality is principally secured. 

Very many animal substances contain 

elatine. Our habitual association of the 

ightly - coloured jellies that make the 
circuit of the dining-table with the hoofs of 
the calf, under the time-honoured title of 
calves’-foot jelly, suggests one source of sup- 
ply. Even bones contain much gelatine, 
which may be extracted for manufacture, 
but which is brittle and unsatisfactory in its 
character. The tusk of the elephant con- 
tains a gelatine which it is very desirable to 
have tested for artistic use. The price of 
such a product would be high; but the 
great superiority of the jelly made from 
ivory dust over any other is such as to 
suggest that a material of service to 
Art may be produced from the waste of the 
ivory-turner. The fact of the production of 
glue from the bones and other parts of fish, 
as well as that of the delicate and costly 
pay see of gelatine known as isinglass from 

e 





known. 

The gelatine which is principally, if not 
universally, used in this country for the 
Pp ee skins 
of the animals of which the flesh is sold by 
the butchers and consumed on the table. 
All adherent fat, flesh, and hair, is 
removed, and the most delicate portions of 
the skin are set aside to form the finer 
getee-a. seeee) inglass” of Messrs. 

elson. It is now some thirty years since 
the father of the present manufacturer took 
out a patent for the process. The skins, 
when properly cleaned, are treated with 
caustic potash, and submitted to a certain 
degree of heat, in steam-jacketed vessels. 
Thus manipulated, the animal matter un- 
dergoes a change somewhat similar to the 
fusion of metallic ore. The cellular tissue 
is destroyed; and a liquid mass results, 
which is run out to cool, as iron is run from 
the into pi A second melting, 
Scoienickie eae to before 

e ine is 

ithe great demzad for the article te Sor 


omic The sheets are cut 
By revolving Enives; into ribbons or threads 





intestines of the sturgeon, is generally | that 





ela- | jelli 


is superior to that ot 
calves’ feet, which will not, when similarly 
treated uce so delicate a ine as 
that which is made from the skin. The 
only difference between the ine used 
for photography and that for cooking 
is, that the former is cast into thin, regular 


mse 
history 


instrument of music, that the Art-manu- 
facturer has robbed the cook. 

We must refer those of our readers who 
take more interest in the culinary than in 
the artistic value of patent gelatine to the 
chemical opinions of Dr Andrew Ure, 
and to the advertiséments of Mr. Nelson. 
No doubt they have long had an intimate 

ical acquaintance with the product. 

e trust that in the various treatment by 
chromate of potash, chrome alum, carbon, 
and other chemi “oe to which the 
gelatine plates are subjected, the edible 
character of the substance is i 
Otherwise, in ee or a famine, 
we shall be in having all our 
Auto and Woodbury-types converted 
into The Heli will alone 

although their uction will be 
arrested ; but our gelatine records will share 
oe oe Se library of the 
great botanist, Elias ries, whose 
collection of dried fungi was devoured 
hu French invaders. It isto be 
. oor cooked the toadstools before 


ome ies by which gelatine invi 
properties by wi ine in 
the attention of the Art-workman are of 
rarest and most valuable character. 
mere fact of the easy manner in which a 
ily soluble substance may be made 
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with us colour. Ornamental book- 
binding, aga in has here a serviceable mate- 
rial ready foruse. Personal decoration—in 
the use of brooches, bracelets, necklaces, 
or other ornaments, nding for their 
charm on the beauty of design and deli- 
cacy of ornamentation, and not on value of 
material—all branches of plastic decoration 
in which greater delicacy is sought th 
can be attained by the worker in papier- 
maché—for all these and many other pur- 
poses gelatine will hereafter be available. 
We mentioned in our second paper on 
Heli hy that chrome - alum renders 
gelatine insoluble. The mere steeping of a 
plate of gelatine in a solution of this sub- 
stance has that effect. Bichromate of 
potash, on the other hand, renders gelatine 
so sensitive to light that, on its exposure to 
the sunbeam, a change is effected similar 
to that produced by the direct action of 
chrome-alum. When treated successively 
by bichromate of potash and chrome-alum, 
gelatine becomes insoluble, but capable of 
absorbing a certain quantity of water, and 
thus increasing in bu It is this property 
which has been made available by the 
inventor of the Heliotype in this country, 
and of the Albert-type in Germany. _ In the 
Woodbury-type the same substance is used 
as a vehicle’ of colour, and the, chiar- 
oscuro effects produceable by gelatine. ink 
upon paper, and even upon glass, are some 
of the most lovely that have yet been-per- 
manently rendered by any means whatever. 
As to the essential nature of the changes 
so readily produced in this organic product, 
science as yet given no certain sound. 
The causes of the behaviour, often. appa- 
rently icious, of those compounds which 
lie on the limits which separate organic 
from inorganic chemistry, are extremely ob- 
scure, It is probably in this very ‘province 
that the ge ne triumphs of the chemist will 
one day be obtained. Already he has gone 
so far as to produce delicate flavours 
exactly resembling those of fruit from the 
very refuse of the organic structure. . The 
great aim of the most thoughtful minds is 
to advance yet a further step in this direc- 
tion. The grand problem , before ,the 
chemist of the present day is to place,the 
synthetical part of his science On: the same 
level as the analytical province. _ Direct 
chemical synthesis ‘is, indeed, even now 
attainable, as in the case of the production 
of eaten Sy es oxyhydrogen gas. The 
greater part of the synthetic triumph of 
the chemist, however, is attained by the 
means of double decomposition. - Each 
element, while alwa 
order of preference for every other element, 
is most ready to enter into composition 
when in a nascent state, before, so to speak, 
it is thoroughly aware of its own identity. 
But in those substances ‘which have been 
combined by the subtle chemistry of life, 
whether animal or vegetable, we have a class 
of products altogether, as yet, beyond the 
formative power of the chemist. He may 
transform, as in the case of gelatine, but he 
cannot, as yet, directly combine. 
conditions which allow of the association of 
a. of protoplasm, the basis of 
ure, are rare and rigid, ma 
be deduced from the fact that the direct 
synthesis of simple elements into organic 
structure, in the crucible heated by the 
flame, appears to be beyond the power 
» While taking up flint, 


following a definite, 


carbon, halen, OT, een oper 
or some of w orm, in 2 
tions, not only gelatine but the other ele- 
ments of the living body. from water, 
ammonia, and carbonic acid. She cannot, 
so far as we know, assimilate them if 
directly*presented to her. When, if ever, 
the time arrives that this secret of the Great 


than | Artificer is disclosed—when the chemist 


shall be able to make gelatine, fibrine, 
albumen, and other proximate elements of 
the living being, poverty will be at an end, 
and mi: will bid fair to follow. For 
then we be able to produce flour 
without aid of.sun or_soil, and broths for 
which no animal. need be slaughtered. 
The attention which is now being paid to 
the use of gelatine, an y to the 
influence of light upon its sw ce, is thus 
interesting to others besides the artist. 
F, ROUBILIAC CONDER. 
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SHILLING ART-UNIONS. 


Tue administration of the country, ‘whatever 
branch is responsible in the matter, is exercising 
a paternal interference in thematter of—goose- 
clubs, The wonted enlivenment of .the Christ- 
mas week of many a country villa e 
pe: x ar to be sternly forbidden, we 
re adgpe amano, by Cacen Sennen ieee 
ue, acting “¢ superior authority.” to 
the wisdom of this soak for Serality fa humble 
life we do not profess to offer an opinion. One 
thing, ‘however, is certain—the goose-clubs 
have not ed Government ion _ by 
advertising that are held under ment 
authority. The shilling Art-Unions do this 
cyapuieah wiivenipsratly » cag seh 
spontaneous, nei with a s 
of the charitable element in them. The shilling 
Art-Unions are entirely got up by advertise- 
ment; intangible, as to their directors and 
machinery, with more than a mixture of what 
the. French call * tation in them, The 


exploitation 

aig hao if they do, indeed, infringe any 
w, do so in simple unacquaintance with the 
fact. The shilling’ Art-Unions, knowing how 
th they are to the spirit, if not 
to ‘the letter of legislation, hug themsélves on 
the adroitness with which they make the negli- 
-entrap+the public. A little cheap 
credit Sapbastiendl waene some people by 
pos | snubbing this incipient form of rustic 
fam ling. No such political capital a to 
ve suggested itself as readily available, by 
taking the demanded by public duty in the 
case of the shilling Art-Unions ; and, therefore, 
they are allowed to go on and flourish. Very 
merrily they are at work. The'other day placards, 
and . advertisements, and flaming gas, and 
announcements in large letters ‘‘under Govern- 
ment authority,” induced us to enter one of these 
establishmen om ang we ~ our — up for 

our oe othing was to be seen ex 
the little scrap of paper announcing, in just, the 
same language as last year, the = 500 
prizes “‘ under Government authority.” But the 
“¢ prize picture-gallery ” was in quite another part 
of town. No imens were to be seen at this 
office, which took shillings on faith, We 
took the trouble of visiting the “ prize picture- 
gallery.” We had been in the place before. 
The however, had by our 
— > ee ee 
specimens bited was grea’ uced, and, 
it is fair to add, their quality was somewhat im. 
proved. Not that this should be allowed to 








AMERICA. 


Y 
came 


egy 
FROM THE GROUP OF SCULPTURE BY JOHN 
BELL. ; 


t 
WE have Fer pone Sat Be a 
eone ie ier prominent fone 
ptures orm a 
the ornamentation of National 
rial of the late Prince Consort, in Hyde 
Park ; while we reserve, till the 1 
of the work, whatever may be necessary 
to say concerning it as a whole. $ 
The first of these groups is now intro- 
and is by John Bell, a whose 
works have long given him a leading 
tion in his Carper ye and which this group, 
by its spirited and appropriate i 
and the vigorous yet refined ean 
execution, cannot fail to increase. : 
The central figure represents AMERICA as 
a quarter of the globe, yreegpea 
chargi e long prairie grass, 
Their = Bway directed on the one side 
by the UNITED STATES, and on the other 
by CANADA, who presses the Rose of Eng- 
land to her bosom. The seated figures 
the composition are MEXICO and SOUTH 
AMERICA. The details and emblems are 
as follows: the figure of America is of the 
Indian ; she is habited in native cos- 
tume, and wears a feathered head-dress: 
the housings of her wild —a noble 
animal, by the way—are of the-skin of @ 
grisly bear. In her right hand is’a stone 
pointed lance, with In 
prey squirrel and humming-bird ; and 
er left she bears a shield with blazons 
the principal divisions of the hemi 
the eagle for the States ; 
Canada; the lone star for Chili ; 
canoes for .Mexico; the alpaca for 
and the southern: cross ‘for Brazil. 
rear, aroused by the tread of the 
oy the agar Sn ee . 

e features of the figure representing 
United States are of the North-American 
Anglo-Saxon type. Her tresses are suf- 
mounted by an eagle’s plume and by a 
gg Sager is re - her sight 
at.the point of the sceptre in 
peed s while in her hh ba mone 

leaves evergreen as an em- 
ey na ae Nes en ae = 
of the Magnolia grandifiora as 
Southern. At ae: feet lies the Indian's 


mainland, and the May-flower of Nova 
Scotia. In her right are ears 
wheat—corn being one of her most impor- 
tant productions—and at her feet are a pair 
of snow-shoes, &c. ; 

Mexico, a male figure, is characterised 
by a face somewhat of the Astec type : his 
emblems are a Mexican head-dress, am 
and feather-cincture ; with the 
cactus at his feet. He is in the attitude of 
rising, i from his 
pan s : 

In the figure of South America, we ap- 
pear to recognise the half-bred type, Indian 
and Spaniard: seated on a rock, he is 
habited in sombrero and , and Indian 
girdle ; in his left is the horseman’s 
short carbine of the. country, and in his 
right a lasso. Close to him is a Brazilian 
orchid, a horn of the wild cattle of the 
plains, &c. 

It will be evident from these brief details 
how‘much of studied thought has been 
given to the entire composition. 








ted on her baldrick,and — 














AMERICA. 


(THE ALBERT MEMORIAL, HYDE PARK} 


NGRAVED BY W.ROFFE, FROM THE GROUP IN MARBLE BY JOHN BELL’ 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Dn Saturday the roth of December, being 

he one hundred and second of the 

dation of the Academy, Sir Francis 

t, President, distributed the prizes an- 

lly awarded to successful students. The 
cipients were— 

Mr. Frederick Cottman; for the best Painting from 


. Douglas Miller; for the best Drawing from the 
Mir. E. Hughes; for the best Drawing from the 
ue. 
. Abel Thorneycroft ; for the best Restoration from 
ue. 
. William Gair; for the best C of a pain’ 
eid moster—tho cubject, 3 Pextrait of 
William Chambers. 
ir. Walter Lonsdale was awarded the Architectural 
, ling Studentship, for his design for a National 
pieum. 
. Henry Hall ; for the best Architectural Drawing. 
q Abel ‘Thorneycroft ; for the best Model from the 
gue. 
. F. Cottman ; apie of £10 for the best Drawing 
the life done at the Academy during the year. 


Some important changes are in course | th 


arrangement in the constitution of the 
tademy : the number of the council is to be 
ly augmented, and the “ hangers” will 
eafter consist of six, instead of three, 
mbers. These are improvements by 
ich the institution cannot but greatly 
efit; while they will serve to assure 
$ profession generally, and the public, 
the Academy is dis to make 
gress corresponding with the advance- 
nt of the age. 
The second exhibition of loan pictures 
ed under the auspices of the Royal 
tademy will be brought: together too 
for us to give any indication of its 
pntents in our present Number. We 
ve, however, great satisfaction in bei 
ble to announce that it bids fair to ex 
n its very admirable predecessor. The 
plies received in response to the applica- 
pns have been most gratifying. The 
most readiness has been evinced on the 
of proprietors to allow the nation to 
icipate, for a few weeks, in the advan- 
ge of their treasures. The arrangements 
ade are liberal and judicious. The 
ures offered for exhibition will be 
pected before any offers are accepted. 
hus the task of selection, always trouble- 
me and often invidious, will be performed 
the best and least obnoxious manner. 
We regret to learn that Mr. Foley, R.A., 
still suffering from the severe attack of 
turisy by which, for several weeks past, 
has been completely invalided. It is in 
quence of the sculptor’s illness that 
model of the statue of the late Prince 
Msort in Hyde Park has been boarded 
to shield it from the weather. 
marble bust of the late Mr. MacDowell, 
» has been presented to the Royal Aca- 
ay, the gift of Mr. W. F. Woodi " 
lptor, by whom it was executed ex- 
ed in the year 1862, in the old galleries, 
algar Square. 
In consequence of the illness of Mr. 
G. Scott, R.A., the usual course of lec- 
on Architecture at the Royal Aca- 
my, as announced, will not be given this 
ion. In place of such series Mr. E, M. 
, R.A., will deliver two lectures on that 
bject ; Dr. Meryon, one lecture on ; 
Professor Tyndall one lecture, 
bject of which is not yet announced. It 
also been reported that Mr. Street, 
R.A., is engaged to give a lecture or 
res. 
The election of an Academician on the 
bth ult.,in the room of Mr. MacDowell, 
A., makes the fourth vacancy now exist- 
g, in the minimum number of twenty, in 
class of Associates. 





MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


Mr. P. Mac DowELL, R.A.—Last month 
we recorded the retirement of this eminent 
sculptor from the ranks of the Royal 
Academicians on account of ill-health ; 
but we had no idea that his end was so 
near. He died on the 9th of December, at 
the age of seventy. announcement 
was received too late for us to do more at 
the present time than record his decease. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY has recently 
received the addition of a large and impor- 
tant picture by Cima da Conegliano (circa 
1489-1541), one of the followers of Giovanni 

ini. The subject is ‘The Incredulity 
of St. Thomas, and may be called an 
enlarged version of the picture in the 


Academy of Venice, of which an engraving | j 
appeared in out July number of last year, in 


e notice of the “ Picture- Galleries of 
Italy.” The picture in Venice shows but 

ree ose of Our Saviour, St. 
Thomas, and some ecclesiastical dignity in 
his sacerdotal robes ; that in our National 
Gallery exhibits Christ surrounded by the 
eleven disciples : in both compositions the 
figures of ist and St. Thomas are iden- 
tical, or nearly so: the heads of the who e 
group in the former are very fine. In both, 
also, the background is architectural, with 
—- of landscape behind. We have 
not heard where or how this fine work was 
acquired, but it appears to have been well 
a me gy for the colouring is rich and 

illiant : it has, however, been put into an 
unusually heavy, massive frame, the gildi 
of which overpowers all else : this one 
adorning,” if it may so be called, is a grand 
mistake, and opposed to good taste. 

Mr. J. R. HERBERT is reported to be at 
work on a companion fresco to his ‘ Moses 
giving the Law on Mount Sinai,’ in the 

ouses of Parliament. The subject selected 


is ‘ Daniel giving Judgment in the Case of 


Susannah and the Elders.’ The artist, it is 
also said, that he may make up a 
trio with a picture of ‘ Our Lord delivering 
the Sermon on the Mount.’ No hint is 
given of the destination of these works, nor 
whether they are public or private com- 
missions. 

THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER- 
CoLours has given notice that future 
directions of Associates will take place in 
March. The third Monday of the month 
is the day fixed for receiving the drawings 
of candidates. 

THE WINTER EXHIBITION of the Insti- 
tute of Painters in Water-Colours was 
opened on the 19th December—at too late 
a period of the month for it to receive 
notice in our columns.—Mr. James Fahey, 
son of the of this society, has 
been elected an Associate-member. 

THE LOAN EXHIBITION, at the 
of the Institute of Painters in Water- 
Colours, closed on the 3rd of December, 
having realised, as we hear, about £200 for 
the benefit of the Ventnor Hospital at 
Ventnor, the object of the exhibition. 

THE CURATOR OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
—A testimonial has been presented to Mr. 
W. Holyoake by a number of artists and 
students, on his recent retirement from the 
curatorship of the Academy, a position he 
has held for some years with great efficiency. 


consisted ofa folio of original skeaches, and 
d of a folio of original se 


iven to Mr. 
Holyoake, over which Me V. ine Prin- 
sep presided: among the company were 
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BPs 
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after, to bring it to a conclusion. 


R. JAMES PENNETHORNE, architect to 
the Board of Works, has 
honour of knighthood from the hand of the 


THE ge rym MUSEUM, of which 
i tem; at 
South Kensington formed the nucleus, is 
approaching completion, and will, it 
—— be open during the year. 
HE IBITION IN AID OF 


best kind, which he has had 


frames, and 
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able~what a condition only to think of! 

medical authority. We have no 
doubt the donor of the pictures already 
there, would only be too glad to decorate 
the now empty apartments as he has 
those which are occupied. There are, 
we know, one or two other hospitals in 
the metropolis that have received gifts 
somewhat similar; but none, so far as our 
observation extends, which can point to 
such a munificent donation as that we now 
record. 

BIJOUTERIE AND ENAMEL. — The de- 
plorable state of affairs in France has 
thrown upon our shores a variety of pro- 
ductions for which there exists no longer at 

t a market in that unhappy country. 
Among, to us, the most interesting of these 
envois are the magnificent examples of 
jewellery and enamel received from Paris, 
which in the manufacture of such luxuries 
stands alone. For richness, variety, and 
elegance of design, those exhibited at the 
establishment of Mr. Phillips, 23, Cockspur 
Street, surpass all we have yet seen ; and it 
is due to Mr. Phillips’s taste to say, that for 
his own works, in order to secure the 

rfection of beautiful and classical design, 
e has extended his researches to some of 
the most famous museums of the Continent. 
Paris is the great modern school of enamel, 
and its artists have just succeeded in reviv- 
ing the Art to a degree of excellence un- 
precedented, when the present posture of 
affairs may occasion a lapse from which it 
may not recover,even under the most favour- 
able circumstances, in a quarter of a century. 
The cloisonnés enamels, by Lepec, are the 
most perfect examples of the Art, consisting 
of necklaces, pendants, brooches, ear-rings, 
lockets, &c., with central fields of lozenge- 
shape, or ‘other forms, of the most delicate 
colours, serving as backgrounds for small 
painted _ ny modifications and copied 
originals from the Greek, Pompeian, and 
Etruscan. In the International Exhibition 
of 1867, there was a marked recurrence in 
furniture and articles of personal ornament 
to the taste of the periods of Louis XVI. 
and the First Empire. We find this feeling 
continued in these ornaments, but with a 
superiority of workmanship and a luxuriance 
of fanciful adaptation which former periods 
never attained. We cannot give prefer- 
ence by description to even one of these 
works, for each, with its strongly marked 
national features, comes forward with its 
own peculiar history, insomuch that all, 
their eclectic worth, rise to a high standard. 
The French do not generally carry out their 
imitations to the severity of exactitude ; 
there is most commonly some surcharge 
which gives to their inspirations from the 
antique Greek more than a strong French 
accent; or renders their Egyptian, not of 
such and such a dynasty, but of the First 
or Second Empire. On the other hand, 
however, the works of Mr. Phillips are, as 
it may be, conscientious reproductions of 
the Greek, Egyptian, this or that Roman pe- 
riod, Indian, Persian, Indo-Persian, Scan- 
dinavian, Early British, &c.—for these 

styles” are represented. M. Lepec, the 
more than famous enamellist, is—not com- 
pulsorily, but patriotically—in the ranks of 
the Gardes Mobiles, and thus, with such men 
in the ranks of her defenders, France risks 
an element of value which she may not 
recover in half a century. 

FRENCH PictuREs.—Another exhibition 
of pictures by French artists has been 
opened at the German Gallery, New Bond 
Street. It contains many works of much 
interest and value; among them being 
examples of the genius of Delacroix, Diaz, 
sabey, Ingres, and Troyon — not, how- 





ever, the best productions of these great 


masters ; works by Rousseau, Jules oe 
Regnault, Thirion, Hamon, Delauny, an 
others, are of a more attractive order. The 
collection is, on the whole, interesting, and | 
no doubt will prove tempting to collectors. | 
The leading pictures are, however, for the 
most part dismal in subject and large in 
size, and only suitable for galleries. | 

THE FRIENDS of the late Lord Mayor, | 
Mr. Alderman Besley, have subscribed for, | 
and voted, a testimonial to that gentleman, | 
which, according to resolution, is to be a | 
portrait of himself. To execute this work, | 
the managing committee has commission 
Mr. J. Edgar Williams: it is a life-sized | 
half-length, and when we saw it the head | 
was all but finished, and although the sitter 
was to appear in the robes of civic state, 
there were as yet no indications of this. | 
The head is life-like and vigorous, painted | 
with firmness and solidity, and the expres- | 
sion is animated and argumentative. On | 
the publication of this announcement the | 
portrait will have been finished, or nearly 
so. The works in Mr. Williams’s studio | 
amply justify the committee in having 
given him the commission. However diffi- 
cult it is to originate in portraiture, there 
is yet much of novelty in the works we 
saw on our visit to the painter's studio ; 
not so much in making them pictures, as in | 
conveying into them the zest that bespeaks 
study, and removes them from the beaten 
path of portrait-painting. Among the most 
striking of those we noticed were portraits 
of the Countess of Dudley ; her sister, Mrs. 
Forbes, of Newe ; Lady Augusta and the: 
Hon. John Fiennes, and the child of the 
latter—these were all grouped in a boat. 
There were also portraits of the Right 
Honourable Stephen Cave, Mr. Martin 
Tupper, and of other persons known in 
public life. 

ENAMELLING.—This art is very much 
simplified by a process in use and shown 
at Mr. Solomon’s, in Red Lion Square ; 
according to which it is not necessary 
that the operator have any skill in its 
practice; but, on the other hand, if he 
or she possesses any experience in draw- 
ing and painting, this new method opens a 
field of practice much more extensive than 
that at the command of the unartistic aspi- 
rant. When it is said that the designs are 
worked out on a P rey woe base, it 
will be at once understood there remains 
only a brief course of nice manipulation 
admirably adapted to be carried out by the 
hands of ladies. The first desideratum in 
this process is a perfectly clear, positive 
photographic image on an ordinary glass 
taken from a figure, an object, or a locality. 
The subject must be transferred to a second 
glass prepared with a film of a parti- 
cular composition sensitised with bichro- 
mate of potass. The image is communicated 
by means of an ordinary pressure-frame, 
with an exposure to sunlight of from half a 
minute to a minute, under blue sky, of three 
to five minutes, and before the spirit-lamp 
with the electrical ribbon, of from thirty to 
forty seconds. In the development of the 
subject, the process diverges entirely from 
ordinary photographic procedures. The 
plate having been prepared for develop- 
ment, this part of the process is effected 
Ly er. = on surface a very fine 

wder, until the subject is perfect! 
defined through all its Bees cou A oevene 
This black powder, it may be mentioned, 
3.8 com in ceramic 
work. It may consist of oxide of 
rad ae manganese, &c., or of other 
me > an e adhesion of this 





) 80 as to define the subject, is occa- 


sioned by the lines and markings y | 
moist after exposure, by a proportion = 


sugar ha been employed in the 

oon of the film. The subject g 
been properly developed, the next d- 
ing is to remove it from the plate or 
on which it has been so far worked. od 
is done by immersing it in water slightly 
acid, when the film will leave the 

and, while yet in the water, may be 

ferred to an enamel tablet ; after which, 
when dry, it is submitted to the action of 
the furnace, whereby the collodion is dri 

off, and the form is burnt into the : 
tablet. It is not neces that the subject 
remain simply black white—any tint 
may be given to it. The rationale is nota 
novelty of to-day; but the value of this 
method of enamelling is its perfect simpli- 
city, and the adjustment of appliances and: 
means towards rendering it an elegant art 
for ornamentation of many objects. 

THE POLYTECHNIC —Among thea 
ments at this popular place of entertain- 
ment is a series of pictures of some of the 
battle- fields of the present war, orally 
described by Professor Pepper, which con- 
vey to the visitor very accurate ideas as 
well of the sites of different battles as of 
the manner in which this fearfully interne- 


| cine struggle is carried on, and of 


matters whereof we read daily without my 
means of forming any @ 5. concepti 
= ictures ped ee by poe 
the Emperor and Empress, the 
Prussia and the Crown Since, Pia 
Frederick Charles, Counts Moltke and 
Bismark, and Marshal Bazaine. The first 
picture is a broad and comprehensive 
view of the scene of the affair at Scarbratls 
with the heights of Specheren, where the 
Prussians worked their artillery with such 
destructive vet Be is a by 
a representation of t dorwey - oO camp 
at Chalons ; and after that, last 
of the French cuirassiers before 
the retreat of the French infantry 
Sedan, and the Prussian army before 
walls of Sedan. The small house is 
before which were arran by 
Bismark and the Emperor the terms 
surrender : we see the two chairs 
by them during their discussion. 
this the Chateau of Belleville is shown, 
where the Emperor and the King ot Prussia 
met and concluded the surrender. 
series includes reproductions of cer 
tain French pictures well known to the 
public, as ‘The Two Friends, ‘ Waiting 
the Attack, ‘ After the Attack,’ and ‘ Returm- 
ing Victorious ’—in which an officer 
pte of . and 
cheer spectators er regiments. 
There Be Ba Prussian officer heading @ 
charge ; and a scene illustrating the ; 
siasm of the Prussian soldiers, who sut 
round the king and press forward to kiss 
his hand. In other pictures are repre 
sented ambulances and their errr 
with cities which will become cele 
in the history of this fearful war ; and what 
are especially interesting, pictures of the 
mitrailleuse and other ms used by 
ted by 


both nations, supplemen 
tions of the Gatling n, &c., &c. The 


manner in which the whole is got is 
iytechitie 


by | fully worthy of the fame of the Po | 
and,the pictures and photo | 


entertainments ; 
graphs convey to the mind that truth 
approaches nearest to a knowledge of the 


; 


| 
| 


reality. For the perfection of the pictures | 


and the descriptions of the various scenes 


the institution is much indebted to the | 


assistance of M. Paul de Katow; and of Mr. 


Nottage, director of the London Stereo | 


scopic Company. 
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PUNCHESTOWN, 1868: THE ROYAL VIsIT. 
Painted HENRY BARRAUD; ye 
by T. S. Sancrr. Published by Cran- 


FIELD, Dublin. 


Tr is so rare to meet a good engraving now- 
adays, that we cordially welcome this print: it 
ighly to the credit of the Dublin i 
»who has issued it, to the artist by whom it has 

cen produced, and to the engraver i whom 
picture has been ow Mr. Cranfield 

an enterprising publisher: he does ‘his 
t” to promote in Ireland; and if Art 

bes not prosper there, it is not his fault. At 
t, he does as much as our English publishers 

p: that is no great deal, certainly; but if 
nces in the sister-country were as 


uspicious as they are here, we believe he would | 
blic want of | 


inister more effectually to the 
pod prints than our English print-sellers do— 


have nearly all limited their supply of Art | 
Y oin » and 


photographic copies of old 
ake no move to supply the world with results 
the genius of engravers. We have, indeed, 
D publisher of prints in England; and as 
nce may now, unhappily, be considered as 
d to us, we may look for very few engrav- 
ps for some years to come. 
fr. Cranfield took advantage of the visit of 
Prince of Wales to Ireland, and his presence 
the Punchestown Races, to commemorate an 
eresting event. On that occasion, the leading 
istocracy of Ireland was assembled; 
its men of mark were present ; and it was a 
ght, as well as a good, idea to give a series of 
portraits of them. They are on the field, under- 
heath the ‘‘ grand stand,” in which are seated 
the Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Abercorn, 
ind the ladies of the Irish court; on foot or on 
horseback are upwards of a hundred noblemen 
and gentlemen, whose names are well and 
honourably known in Ireland, a large proportion 
of them being officers of the army. Although 
the figures are small the portraits may be ly 
recognised. The horses and riders are ing 
for the start ; the grouping and arrange- 
;ment are happily managed. As a “ g 
| print” of the higher order, this is undoubtedly 
one of the very best. It cannot have failed of 
welcome to the persons portrayed, and ma 
be accepted generally as an excellent wor 
of Art, and an agreeable acquisition to all lovers 
of field-sports—of that sport to which the British 


people is especially attached. 


SPANISH PICTURES: drawn with Pen and Pen- 
cil. By the Author of ‘‘ Swiss Pictures,” 
&c. With Illustrations by Gustave Dor 
and other eminent artists. Published by 
the Reticious Tract SOCIETY. 


This is a very interesting and instructive book, 
of useful matter, and abounding in pi " 
pme of a high class. It pen Pe es — 
in; describes the country, the e, the 
Phitectural glories, the games, / oy om ng 
ions, the customs of Spain as it is, with some 
ps to understand the kingdom in the days of 
now departed glory—we es add, of its 
ime of degradation and shame, for something 
said concerning the ‘‘ Invincible” Armada 
land the “Holy” Inquisition.. Perhaps the 
pencil has done more than the pen to make the 
volume an attraction—the engravings are ad- 
mirably executed; some of them, indeed, are 
of the very highest merit as works of Art. 
Taken altogether, the volume will be con- 
sidered one of the leading favourites of the 
season, and may be strongly recommended as a 
desirable gift-book for the young. 


Germs OF FRENCH ART: a Series of Carbon 
Photographs. Edited by W. B. Scort. 
Publis | by RoUTLEDGE AND Sons. 


Messrs. Routledge have issued few publications 
this year: that is unfortunate, for their resources 
are abundant. This volume is evidence of their 
capabilities : beautifull pie and gracefully 
bound, it forms one of the most attractive gift- 
books of the season, and may adorn any drawing- 





| the printer, as well as 





room table in the realm. It contains sixteen 
examples of the great artists of France —Frére, 
Vernet, Ingres, Robert, Delaroche. 
Meissonier, Rosa Bonheur, and eight o 
pictures have 


nier, 
each is 


Copies of their most 
produced by the “carbon process,” and 
accom 


’ 
i descriptive and biographic 
press the pen of W. B. Scott—an artist 
who holds prominent rank as an author. 


THe Coastor Norway. By ELIJAH WAL’ 
The iptive Letter-press by the 
T. G. Bonney, M.A. Published 
THOMPSON, Pall Mall. 


For many years, we have seen no 
interesting or so beautiful as this: it 
indeed the palmy days of Art-publications, 
as long ago obtained circulation among 
Art-lovers, who did not consider that 
merit could be produced by the thousand 
prices that brought them within reach of 
million.” Although it is, no doubt, a great 
advantage to have good things —and of 
such there is no lack—it is matter for earnest 
rejoicing that, occasionally, a production of high 
value should be produced at corres i 


Yet the price of four is a small price for 
Se ee eee ates ee 
ographs, any one of which might 
on ab eliindl pe We lose all idea that to 
¢ painter, we are indebted 
for such charming transcripts of nature. 

Many of our readers are acquainted with Mr. 
Walton’s of scenery in Norway: they 
have been exhibited, and have obtained large 
popularity. He has selected the best and most 
interesting of them, issued them as fac-similes, 
joined with them valuable explanatory letter- 
press, and bound the whole together with much 
taste—and the result is a volume seldom sur- 
passed in interest and beauty at any period of 
our Art-history. 

Norway has, of late, been much visited by 
Englishmen. To those who have travelled in 
that country of natural wonders, the 
work is a at, boon, but not to them 
only. The k will find favour among 
all who can appreciate the magnificence of 
nature and the excellent in Art. ‘‘The Coast 
of Norway is the most remarkable in Europe, 
perhaps in the world. A belt of islands, almost 
numberless, fringes its western side, and 
its ice-worn fells from the ocean surge. ; gh 

with- 
orway to the 


ey Hh nia 


these the traveller threads his way, almost 
out a break, from the Naze of 
North = Here and there a inlet— 
called a fjord—pierces far into the mountain 
mass that forms so much of the western coast ; 
in whose sheltered nooks nature wears a more 
smiling aspect than on the barren seaboard.” 
The passage we _— introduces the volume. 
Wecannot doubt that the bere ap travellers 
(the artist and the man-of-letters) will find their 
labours appreciated: their reward will not only 
be honour, but the more substantial, if less 
enviable, recompense that attends success, 


Wonpers OF EvROPEAN ART. By Lovis 
ViaRDoT. Illustrated with Sixteen Re- 
roductions by the Woodbury Permanent 
Posen and Eleven Wood-Engravin 
Published by Sampson Low, Son, & Co. 


This book, 


. Why 
England does r pyin sagen: the list we do not 
uite understand ; unless, as the translator hopes, 
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TALES FROM CHAUCER, IN Prosk. 
CHARLES COWDEN CLARKE. 
by Lockwoop & Co, 


He 


: 


Ss 
Bee, 


Fe 


ell d accomplished 
is rte S aca fone of the subject. gn 


Tue Ricues oF CHAvuceR. Published by 
Lockwoop & Co. 


This book is also edited oe oe eee 
author—Charles Cowden this also 
is a second good sign in an 


edition—a 
mediocrities. To the mere wg bolt 
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lished by HopDER AND STOUGHTON. 
Under the above attractive title we have a 
officer of her Majesty’s 
itions when on active 
service to a variety of localities, many 
of which are but little visited, except by ma- 


riners, and are therefore comparatively unknown. | yet 


Such, for example, are the islands of Perim ; 

the country of the Sormaulies, on the eastern 

ica; the Andaman Islands ; several 

on the shores of the Persian Gulf; the 
igs P 


Other places, better known, are 
the author, as Aden, Busor- 
&c. Lieutenant Low’s “ cruises” 
from being devoid of incident, 
with adventure and interest which 
as not merely a “‘ sailor’s yarn.” 
ical and social pecially S = much that 
ion, especially with respect to 
carried on in Africa, gives to his 
more than a simple record of 
opening of the Suez Canal must 
and beneficial iufluence on the 
Great Britain; and information 
y g from these pages that will 
serviceable to our mercantile community. 
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Cris FArRLIz’s BoyHoop. A Tale of an Old 
Town. By Mrs. Emoart. Published 
FREDERICK WARNE & Co. 

point of this interesting and ably written 
i face: it 


" , God helps those who help themselves.” 


It is a long story, somewhat drawn out, and we 
doubt if Mrs. Eiloart writes as well for 
girls as she does for men and women. She 

is an author of great ability, and of much well- 

earned popularity; but there is a “knack” in 
ucing books for the young whieh seems to 
a natural rather than an acquired gift. The 

high moral tone of this volume is unquestionable : 

the task she set herself is ably worked out. 


OLD Merry’s Annval, 1871. Published by 
HoppER AND STOUGHTON. 


LIGHTHOUSES AND LIGHTSHIPs. W. 
DAVENPoRT ADAMS. Published = AAG 
SON AND Sons, ” oy Ma 

This is an agreeable and useful book. The title 

of lighthouses in’ an® contents. It treats 

foremost among being those t 

descriptive, 


d 
nee eg ee 





Tue SEA AND ITs Wonpers. By Mary 


AND ELIZABETH KIRBY. 


sEbepeee g 


g 


clusively i f thei 

volume on its works of i eu P< 
most 

prone eet pats arg Ae grand subject; not 


only as to dwellers in the sea and the produce of if it i 


its vast gardens; but —— trade-winds, 
currents, the cyclone, rain dew, and a 
hundred other matters that give light to the 
whole. The accomplished authors have bent 
their minds so that may be in harmony with 
the minds of the young who are to be mg ws 
there is nothing low or mean in thei 
“style ;” while a marvellous amount of know- 
ledge is often condensed into a page. 


Tae Broap, BroaD OcEAN. By WILLIAM 
qoums, F.S.A. Published by FREDERICK 
ARNE & Co. 


Mr. Jones has given us a volume of very great 
interest. The table wi or roar ry Boog rm 
: we question w ight ve 
Peon better filled ; but a mere glance will suffice 
to show that nearly every topic connected with 
the broad, broad ocean has received treatment at 
the author’s hands. It is of course full of anec- 
dotes: stories are told of perils, escapes, 
adventures, and a thousand marvels of the sea ; 
and they are well and pleasantly told. The 
ea tereeaen fevnei 
largely, t x m a 
of eyed Seer hater demi It is illustrated, 
but not extensively. 


Our FEATHERED COMPANIONS. 7 the Rev 


THOMAS JACKSON, M.A. ed by 

S. W. Partripce & Co. 
This book is also very beautifully illustrated ; 
as, indeed, are all the publications issued by the 
firm: aids are derived from the best artists and 
the best engravers. In no luctions of 
any price can there be found better Art-work of 
its kind. Yet here we have a hundred wood- 
cuts, many of them large, at a cost of five 
shillings. The letter-press is as good as the Art, 
and that is saying much. Mr. Jackson made his 
way to public vour by “Our Dumb Com- 
panions,” a Christmas gift of last year: here, 
although the subject is not quite so interesting, 
he establishes the position he has obtained. 


Aunt Louisa’s Home ComPANION. Pub- 
lished by FREDERICK WARNE & Co. 
my oe ially old yo our childhood have 

ut together and illustrated b 
lar, poe prints, well eon i: | ok 
indeed, good and sound examples of Art, 
through somewhat Fandy in colour, and designed 
to please the eye of the uninitiated. The pretty 
bo is, however, designed for the young : 
itis printed in largecleartype, and is neatly bound, 


WHISPERS FROM Fairy Lanp. By G. P. D. 
Published by MrrcHELL AND HUGHES. 
This is a new edition of a most charming littl 
book; written in a style. easy and gracefel; 
and nap, = ig Bimmer lessons to the 
Know’ of no fiiry talss ef ence oo folate 
— and i nh once so interesting, 


ZIGZAGGING AMONGST DoLomiTEs. Published 
by Loncman & Co, 


This book will amuse many a fire-side at the 
dull, yet memy, season of the : it is a 
. ; ing, and not 
to its advantage, Doy’ ’s** Tour up the Rhine,”’.it 
lacks the racy humour and broad character ‘of 
ts predecessor. Imitations are not to be com- 











one of the most amusing writers of 
books : her pages are always full of vi 
she bounds on with a story from first to last: 


The character of Arthur—who he 


consequence— 
; and we cannot but say that 
it is so true to life. Precocious boys 


read and enjoy it. It is : 
best, if not the best, of Mrs. Norris’s stories. 


RISON 
AND FARRAN. 
This is a valuable little book for the : 
the anecdotes are told in short words, « 
ingenuity has been shown in extending 
into tales, It is needless to say that 
illustrations are by Harrison Weir, 
truthful to the life—a matter of much importance 
sat 3 off with the umbrella” 
- running wi 
worthy of a place in one of our exhibitions : it is 
isitely comic. What a delight it will be to 
the favoured little one who is pre: 
this book, to bring it to the drawing-room t 
show “ mamma.” 


THE FIRE-SIDE STORIES OF TRELAND. 
PATRICK KENNEDY. 
GLASHIN AND GILL, Dublin. 











